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Marketing Fruits and Vegetables 


An A. A. Radio Talk Broadcast on June 13 at.6:50 P. M. from WEAF 


NCE more the round of seasons be- 

gins to bring nearby producing sec- 

tions into consideration in the big 

New York wholesale market. In 
the farmers’ public markets the variety and 
quantity of new green vegetables is steadily 
increasing. Southern New Jersey has been 
sending lettuce, asparagus, beets and other 
new vegetables to New York for several 
weeks, and New Jersey is now vying with 
Maryland as a source of supply of straw- 
berries. 

Among the vegetables now coming from 
Long Island and other nearby trucking sec- 
tions are asparagus, beet tops, carrots, dill, 
kohlrabi, leeks, lettuce, onions, parsley, 
radishes, rhubarb, romaine, sour grass, 
spinach, Brussel sprouts, turnips, and hot- 
house cauliflower and tomatoes. 

Hudson River strawberries made their 
first appearance of the season last week. In 
spite of a glut in the supply of straw- 
berries and a very weak market, these first 
Hudson River berries brought 15 to 25c per 
quart, wholesale. Rhubarb and a few early 
vegetables are also coming now from the 
Hudson Valley. 

Orange County, New York, began shipping 
spinach last week. The first shipment was 
sold at 50c per 5 peck hamper. 

Gradually the centers of production shift 
northward from mid-winter to fall. It is 
fascinating to watch the never-ending pro- 
cession of fresh-grown things in the New 
York wholesale market. The one thing that 
large growers and marketing organizations 
aim for, especially in the distant States, is 


By HERSCHEL H. JONES 


to have their product in the market when 
supplies from elsewhere are light. So keen 
and so nation-wide is the competition of 
perishable farm products, that in New York 
and other large sections the people hardly 
know when a thing is in season. With few 
exceptions, the man, who makes most money 
out of shipping to the New York market is 
the one who gets his produce there when the 
other fellow doesn’t have any. 

With such a commodity as watermelons, 
of course, weather is the biggest factor in 
making a market. Very little changes in 
temperature or humidity may make a huge 
difference in appetite of ten million people. 
The recent hot spell, for example, caused an 
increased demand for fresh salad vegetables, 
that reflected itself in higher prices and de- 
mand for many carloads more per day. Cu- 
cumbers, the best of which are now coming 
from South Carolina, went up to $6 and $7 
per bushel crate, wholesale. If one-third of 
the ten million people supplied through the 
New York market suddenly decide to eat 
salad instead of heavier vegetables or meats, 
the sense of this increased demand passes 
quickly back from retailer to jobber, and 
from jobber to wholesaler. 

It is the influence of such factors that 
cause demand to fluctuate that is often not 
understood’by the man in the country. Sup- 
ply is only part of what makes a market. 
And the most expert salesmen in the produce 
business, gauge all the factors that make the 
market chiefly by instinct or feeling. Strange 


as it may seem there is little science to the 
game of selling perishables as it is now 
practiced. 

From the producers’ standpoint, however, 
here are some suggestions to keep in mind in 
marketing this season’s fruits and veg. 
etables : 

(1) Efficient transportation and market- 
ing are as essential to your success as effi. 
cient production. 

(2) Grading for absolute uniformity in 
size, quality, freshness and freedom from 
disease always pays. Keep the culls at home, 
or sell them as such, and you’ll make more 
money out of the crop. The United States 
Department of Agriculture has standard 
grades for a long list of farm products which 
are furnished free on application. 

(3) Method of packing and the package 
itself have a lot to do with selling anything, 
Buyers buy by their eyes. * It pays to have 
the package the trade wants and to pack 
as the market requires. 

(4) If shipping to New York wholesale 
market, arrange your shipments so as to get 
them in before midnight, or not later than 
2 A. M. so as to be there when the’market is 
at its best. 

(5) Utilize the public information at your 
disposal through government reports, news- 
papers, and our own market page to keep in 
close touch with market conditions. 

What I have said has necessarily been very 
general, but whenever you want specific in- 
formation on your own marketing problem, 
write to the American Agriculturist and we'll 
get it for you. 


Can You Tell What Teazles Are Used For? 


Little is Known of This Farm Enterprise Centered Around Skaneateles, N. Y. 


OUR editor has asked me to tell you 

about teazles, probably because I 

used to, as county agent, work with 

farmers around Skaneateles, which 
is the center of the teazle production in the 
United States. 

Teazle burrs are used by manufacturers 
of woolens to bring up the nap. To date no 
invention of man has succeeded in providing 
a better means than nature provided to do 
this job, particularly on the finer worsteds 
and broadcloth. 

In order to have this story relate the ex- 
perience of a teazle grower, I went to our 
G. L. F. Agent, George M. Talcott who with 
his partner Mr. Feeley runs the stone mill 
at Skaneateles. It was in the feed store that 
Mr. Talcott gave me his experiences in grow- 
ing teazles which he characterizes as not 
making him rich by any means, but grow- 
ing teazles had saved his neck several times. 

Mr. Talcott always farmed it until recently 
when he moved to town. He still operates 
several farms with his tenants. Teazles, 
with him, fitted into the rotation of general 
crops such as wheat, corn, oats, cabbage, po- 
tatoes and hay which are grown around 
Skaneateles. 


Introduced in 1820 


It was William Snooks, an Englishman, 
who in 1820 started the teazle industry in 
Skaneateles by bringing seeds from England 
and planting them in what proved to be soil 
well adapted to their growth. Since that 
time the teazle industry continually developed 
until a few years before the war when prices 
were so low that there was a considerable 
falling off in teazle planting. 

George Godfrey proved that Skaneateles 


By E. C. WEATHERBY 


was best adapted to fhe growing of teazles 
when he, as an experienced hand at the 
game, went to Oregon some 25 years ago and 
tried to establish the industry there. It is 
reported that he raised a fair quality of 
teazles but could not market them because 
of the lack of local marketing facilities and 
high transportation costs in getting the com- 
modity to market. 


Two Years to Get a Crop 


As nearly as I could find out, it is the cum- 
ulative experience gained after many years 
growing teazles plus the marketing facilities 
that are available at Skaneateles that make 
this town at the foot of the beautiful 
Skaneateles Lake famous as the center of 
the teazle industry. 

As far as soil conditions are concerned, 
there are many theories. We do know that 
Skaneateles is in the limestone section, that 
the water from the lake is considered the 
purest, being used to supply the city of Syra- 
cuse. Oats in the section stand up till 
harvest time, while in other sections they go 
down badly. 

Teazle seeds have to be planted early in 
the spring in rows three feet apart and 
covered with about a half inch of soil. As 
they come along, they are thinned out to 
from four to five inches apart in the row. At 
corn planting time a hill of corn is put in 
the row about every six feet. Corn is planted 
in order to have a break that will catch the 
snow in the winter and keep the teazle plant 
well covered, as winterkilling is one of the 
most severe handicaps to the industry. The 
cornstalks are left standing, the corn being 


pulled in the western style. During the sec- 
ond season beginning early in the spring, 
shallow cultivation and occasional hoeing is 
necessary, as it is during this season that 
the plant throws out the shoots that bear 
the burrs. 

After wheat is cut and in the barn, the 
harvesting of teazles begins. This is usually 
between July 20 and August 10. Experienced 
cutters, using a hooked knife, cut the ripe 
teazles about five inches below the burr. The 
patch is cut over three times and the cuttings 
are about a week apart. 

The teazles as cut are piled in large two 
bushel baskets which are dumped in hay 
racks with tight bottoms which stand at the 
end of the rows. These hay racks are used 
to draw the teazles to the barn. 


Harvested After Wheat 


Another reason why teazles are not gen- 
erally grown is that there is special equip- 
ment necessary in curing them. The barn 
has to have ventilation something like @ 
tobacco drying house and the teazles are 
piled on slate bottomed racks. These racks 
are made with loose 2”’ x 3’’ pieces laid about 
three inches apart. The teazles are piled on 
these to a depth of two feet. 

Two or three days after being placed on 
the drying racks these bottom pieces are 
turned on edge and in a couple more days 
every other piece is pulled out. This pro- 
vides for a better circulation of air. 

Once the burrs are properly cured, they 
are let down on the barn floor and stor 
until winter when they are delivered to the 
buyer’s warehouse in the village. They are 
drawn without grading in the large hay 

(Continued on page 507) 
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The World’s Greatest Shopping Places 


Where Are Displayed Everything From Diamonds to Doughnuts 


NCE upon a time there was a man 

who had to spend considerable time 

riding from his home to his place of 

business. Every time that he 
opened his newspaper or his magazine he 
found an advertisement urging him to try a 
certain brand of breakfast food. When he 
looked up from his paper, he 


“No, I do not,” said the dealer. “This 
kind that I do keep is just as good, even if 
it is not advertised so blame much. I 
think this advertising business is all bunk 
anyway.” 

This was rather a discouraging start, but 
the visitor could not let the argument end 


On the other side of the room was quite 
a sizable display of seeds of a well-known 
seed firm that has advertised extensively for 
many years. 
“IT see you have seeds. 
them?” 
“Yes,” replied the dealer, “I have carried 
them for twenty years and I sell 


Do you like 





found the same advertisement 
staring at him from a sign on 
the side of the car, and it was 
again impressed upon his vision 
from big billboards when he 
looked out of the car windows. 
Convinced at last that there must 
be something to it, he bought a 
a package and took it home. The 
next morning, he tried ‘to eat it 


$7 a Week For Your ‘‘Daily’’ 


NEW YORK newspaper recently made the statement that were 
it not for advertising, subscribers would have to pay about $1 a 
copy for their daily newspaper, instead of 3 cents. 
this page will give you a brief but interesting glimpse of “‘behind the 
scenes” in the publishing business. 


The article on 


—_ a ————————.  ________ 7, 


= lots of them.” 

When he was told that this 
seed firm, whose seeds he sold, 
spent thousands of dollars every 
year in helping him to sell those 
seeds through advertising, he said 
that he had never seen any of 


their advertisements, and -he 
acted as though he doubted the 
statement. 





and did not like it. Then he 
offered it to his dog, and the dog also re- 
fused it. 

After another week of reading the same 
advertisements constantly whether he 
wanted to or not, he concluded that some- 
thing must have been the matter with him 
in his first trial of this breakfast food; so 
he tried it again, liked it a little better but 
was not over-enthusiastic about it, 
and offered the biggest part of it 
again to his dog, who still refused 
to eat it, and growled menacingly 
when the man persisted. 

Back and forth, to and from the 
tity, for another week, he continued 
constantly to absorb unconsciously 
some of the advertised statements 
about this particular breakfast 
food until he again concluded that 
he must have failed the first two 
times to give the stuff a fair 
trial. And for the third time, he 
had it served for a morning meal. 


This time he found it excellent 
and thereafter demanded it reg- 
ularly. 


Thinking that the dog may have 
been mistaken too, he again tried 
to get the dog to eat it, but the dog 
not only turned it down but bit 
the man in the leg for offering it to 
him. He then came to the conclu- 
sion that the only difference be- 


there, so he said, “Well don’t you have any 
calls for Valspar?” 

“Yes, I do,” the dealer replied, “but I 
try to sell the.customer the kind I keep. I 
don’t always succeed, of course. They keep 
Valspar at the store across the road, and 
when some fool people get an idea in their 
heads, you can’t get it out.” 


This loca] dealer did not realize, 
and probably the average person does net 
know that much of modern business is based 
directly or indirectly upon the very thing 
that this dealer so heartily cursed—Adver- 
tising. 

Fortunately, for us, the human mind has 

a habit of unconsciosuly registering upon its 
memory truths which are often repeated. Like 
the dealer mentioned, we may not 





believe in advertising, but its 
effects and results are just the 











tween him and the dog was that 
he could read advertisements and 
the dog could not! 

So accustomed are we to seeing 
advertising in our papers, maga- 
zines and on billboards, that few 
of us have any idea of the tre- 
mendous indirect or subconscious 
influence of this method of selling 
ideas and merchandise. . 

A few days ago a hardware mer- 
chant in .. small town was visited 
by a caller who wanted to get some 
first hand information about the 
results of advertising. 





FROM A KODAK NEGATIVE 


KODAK 


Story-telling pictures like the one above, 
picture records of your crops, buildings and 
equipment, selling pictures of your cattle, 
chickens or hogs—they all represent the call 
for an Autographic Kodak on your place. 


same, and, whether wé know it or* 
not, those results are contributing 
to our welfare because of the large 
part advertising plays in modern 
business and in modern civiliza- 
tion. Let us bring to your mind 
some examples to show that you 
and your life have been influenced 
by advertising. For instance, maybe 
you do not believe in advertising 
and never read it, but we bet 
you have heard of Sunkist oranges, 
a trade name that has brought 
prosperity to a cooperative organ- 
ization of farmers through adver- 
tising. 

If advertising has never had any 
effect on you; then, of course, you 
have never heard of Ivory soap, 
Heinz’ pickles, Campbell’s soup, 
Del Monte canned goods, Coca Cola, 
Postum, Jello, Blue Diamond wal- 
nuts, Blue Ribbon dried peaches, 
Kraft cheese, Elgin, Waltham or 
Ingersoll watches, Perfection oil 
heaters, Parawax paraffine, East- 
man Kodaks, or Wearever alumi- 
num and so on ad infinitum. If ad- 
vertising never had any effect on 
you or your business, what about 
Dairymen’s League ice cream, or 
Dairylea condensed and evaporated 
milk, or G. L. F. farm seeds or 
cattle feeds. 

If you do not read ads, of course 
you have never seen the picture 
of the old man wheeling a bar- 
row full of vegetables, which has 








“Do you keep Valspar?” asked 
the visitor naming this well known 
and highly advertised varnish. 





A High Class Instructive and Entertaining Example of Modern 


Advertising 


made famous the Peter Hender- 
(Continued on page 507) 
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Are Farm People for Prohibition? 
¥ NOTICE in your issue of May 26 that farm or- 

ganizations are very strong for prohibition. Allow 

me to protest this claim. There are many, many 
men who are members of farm organizations that 
never touch a drop of alcoholic drinks that think as 
much of prohibition as they would of having a rattle- 
snake in hed with them. In fact, they think that prohi- 
bition is the worst curse that has ever been put over 
on innocent people, secured by lies, threats and mis- 
representation. In this resolution the members had 
no say. For all you know, there may be 70 per cent 
against it. Many of them are, and I believe that 
the days of prohibition are numbered. Let us hope 
so. I am a strict abstainer. 


Shortly after the New York State Legisla- 
ture passed the bill repealing the Mullan- 
Gage Law, a joint meeting of the New York 
State Conference Board of Farm Organiza- 
tions and New York State Cooperative Coun- 
cil, representing practically all the farm or- 
ganizations of the State, adopted a resolu- 
tion unanimously against the repeal of the 
Mullan-Gage Law. We reported this action 
in the news columns of our May 26 issue, 
which led to our receiving the above letter. 

The most that the leaders of farm organi- 
zations can do on any question, and the most 
that a farm publication can do is to speak 
honestly for what they believe to be the 
opinion and wishes of a majority of farm 
people. We are sure that a majority of farm- 
ers are for prohibition. We are especially 
sure that they were opposed to the repeal of 
the Mullan-Gage Law, which gave State sup- 
port to the National Government in enforc- 
ing the Eighteenth Amendment to the United 
States Constitution. 

There has been a good deal of loose talking 
and joking about bootlegging, but when all 
is done and said, there has been less crime, 
less men in jail for drunkenness, less dis- 
cord and unhappiness in thousands of Amer- 
ican families and more money to spend for 
the benefit of all of the family since the 
Fighteenth Amendment than ever before. 
Therefore, the question whether or not pro- 
hibition is to continue to be a law of the land 
is one of the most, if not the most, important 
problem before the American people to-day. 


Unless those who are for it are ready to stand 
up and be counted, our correspondent is right 
when he says that the days of prohibition are 
numbered. 

Are we wrong in interpreting farm senti- 
ment on this subject? If so, we want to 
know it. Is the writer of the above letter 
right when he says that there may be 70 per 
cent of farm people against prohibition? Or 
is it nearer the truth that 95 per cent of the 
farm people bitterly regret the repeal of the 
Mullan-Gage Law? 

Are we right or wrong? Let us have your 
views in a short letter. Ten thousand farm 
letters would be an effective answer to those 
who say farmers are opposed to prohibition. 
Any letter published will not be signed un- 
less you wish it. 


Good Farming and Bad Weather 


HE month of May was one of the coldest 

and also in most sections one of the driest 
on record. As a result, it has been taking 
considerable of the ‘farmer’s time lately to 
cuss the weather. Warmer weather and some 
scattering showers during the early part of 
June is relieving the situation somewhat, but 
such a long period of unfavorable weather 
has created a serious situation on many 
farms. Hay is likely to be light; pastures 
have been backward and poor, and many 
planted crops came up poorly and have made 
little progress. 

It is in the unfavorable season that the 
poorer class of farmers get hit the hardest, 
particularly those who have little opportunity 
or make little effort to practice better meth- 
ods. For instance, seeds that are weak in 
germinating power may do fairly well in a 
good season, but will come pretty close to 
failure in a bad one. After the seed is up, 
those crops that have been well planted, 
well cultivated and have had other extra care 
will come through pretty well in spite of bad 
weather; but no crop, and no animal, can 
stand the combination of a poor season 
coupled with poor care. 

Most farmers have learned that it is poor 
business to get very much discouraged, at 
least until the season’s story is told and the 
harvest is over. Time and time again we 
have seen crops that did not promise much 
in the beginning that finally came through in 
pretty fair shape in the end. It is almost as- 
tounding, for instance, to watch the growth 
of a corn field which may dally along making 
a poor growth and looking rather sickly at 
the beginning, and until early July, and then 
suddenly wake up and shoot ahead surpris- 
ingly for the next six or eight weeks. Farm- 
ers know, too, that even though the season is 
unfavorable, those who use good methods 
are pretty apt to have as much, or more, 
money as they do in a season when there is 
a too-abundant harvest with resulting low 
prices. 


‘*Tradin’ Horses ’”’ 


*¢T.VDDIE,” says ‘George Duff to us a year 

or so ago when we were on a visit to 
Thompson’s Creek, “I have been tradin’ 
horses again, and I’ll bet that feller I traded 
with will feel like thirty cents when he finds 
what I let him in for with that old crowbait 
I got off on him, especially when he remem- 
bers that really good horse he gave me for 
him.” 

We said nothing, and kept right on say- 
ing it, for we well knew from knowledge of 
Duff’s previous and frequent excursions into 
the field of horse barter and trade, that all 
we had to do was to keep still and the action, 
or mayhap the lack of it of this latest addi- 
ow Ay the Duff stables, would speak for 
itself. 

There may be business deals where both 
parties profit; but horse trading is not among 
them. Judging from Duff’s-frequent experi- 
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ences, it seems to be a case of “To him that 
hath, it shall be given, but to him that hath 
not, it shall be taken away, even that which 
he hath.” George Duff was right in his 
bragging about getting rid of a “crowbait” 
in this, his latest deal, but he should have 
stopped right there without any undue en. 
thusiasm for what he received in return. 

Shortly after the trade, George had to go 
to town and he thought it an excellent op. 
portunity to drive the new horse down the 
valley as a sort of an exhibit to envious 
neighbors. He did so and there was an ex. 
hibition, but no envy developed on the part 
of the neighbors. At the second farm Duff 
stopped to pass the time of day. When it 
came to starting again, no ordinary means 
of entreaty or persuasion could rid this horse 
of a most embarrassing determination to 
“stay put.” Finally Duff tried the remedy 
for balking horses which had been effective 
on the results of other and previous horse 
deals. The remedy worked. In fact, it 
worked so well that the horse went away 
from there so fast that he left poor Duff 
standing in the middle of the road with his 
mouth open horrifiedly watching his newly. 
acquired property hitched to the poor old 
democrat wagon end a run-a-way down the 
road by attempting to climb a telephone pole, 

Several months later we were again visit- 
ing with George in his horse barn. As we 
talked there came every now and then from 
the stables back of us a hollow and dismal 
cough, and each time we noticed a strained 
and worried look on Duff’s usually cheerfyl 
countenance, accompanied by a rather forced 
effort to divert our mind by speeding up 
the conversation. Finally we said, “Say, 
Duff, we hate to be pessimistic, but that new 
horse of yours certainly has a bad case of 
the heaves.” 

“Heaves? No,” says Duff, “all he’s got 
is just a little cold.” 

“By the way.” we continued, “when we 
were here last time you were quite enthusias- 
tic about your new horse and were telling 
us that he was sound, willing, and perfectly 
safe for women to drive. Did he prove out 
all right?” 

“Oh yes,” said Duff, “of course, he is wind- 
broken, has the heaves, three spavins, is blind 
in one eye, and can’t see out of the other; 
but otherwise, he is perfectly sound. As to 
safety, he will bite, kick, strike and run 
away; otherwise he is perfectly safe for 
women to drive. 

“By the way, I’d just as soon you didn’t 
mention this conversation. Jim Smith, over 
Richland way, who traded me four or five 
years ago that horse that developed the blind 
staggers, telephoned that he might drop 
down here in a day or so and we may be able 
to whack up a trade.” 


The Good Half Supports the Bad 


HE National Dairy Association points 

out that of the 25,000,000 dairy cows two 
years old and over in the United States, 
there are 5,000,000 that are really non-pro- 
ducers which could be eliminated entirely 
with no loss to the nation’s wealth. The 
average production in the United States per 
animal is only about 4,000 pounds, while the 
average production from cows of good com- 
mercial herds ranges from 6,000 to 12,000 
pounds per cow, with individual records 
mounting still higher. Therefore, half of 
the cows in the United States give less than 
4,000 pounds of milk per year. By the 
elimination of the poor one-fifth or 5,000,000 
cows, the output of milk would be reduced 
one-sixth, a loss which could easily be over- 
come in the improvement of the care an 
feeding of the remaining cows to the greatly 
increased profit to everyone in the dairy m- 
dustry. One half the cows must first sup- 
port the other half before they can support 
the farmer and his family. 
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In the autumnal 


Barefoot boy, with cheek of tan! 
With thy turned-up pantaloons, 
And thy merry whistled tunes; 
With thy red lip, redder still, 
Kissed by strawberries on the hill. 


“ B, Beretoot on thee, little man, 


“Oh, for boyhood’s time of June, 

Crowding years in one brief moon, 

When all things I heard or saw, 

Me, their master, waited for.” 
—WHITTIER 


In an old back hill lot one June day a 
quarter of a century ago, a barefoot boy 
was picking wild 


A June Story 

By E. R. EASTMAN 
in the vain hope of producing a good 
crop of buckwheat. As _ the boy 
paused from his picking to absorb 
some of the spirit of the June day, 
there came up to him across the lot a 
constant stream of invective and expos- 
tulation from old Milden as he labored 
with his horses, the poor plow and the 
stony worthless soil. 

The boy can close his eyes and look 
back across a crowded twenty-five years, 
and as if it were yesterday, he can still 
see theold fellow urging his horses along 


Finally becoming completely discour- 
aged, he started for home, and Mil- 


den saw him. “Hey, boy! Come here” 
said he. Expecting a scolding the 
boy went down to where the old fellow 
had stopped his horses. “Ain’t got your 
pail full have yuh?” said he. “This 
danged soil has got so, most of it won’t 
even grow wild strawberries. But if 
you go up on the upper side of this 
‘land’ you’ll find a nice lot of berries. I 
used to find it kind o’ pleasant to go 
berryin’ myself years ago and I know 
how you feel to have to go home without 
your pail full. By ginger, this dod- 
blasted farmin’ bus- 
ness leaves me lit- 





strawberries. The F — 
primitive calls runs 
high in every coun- 
try youngster. Some 
of them satisfy it by 
getting away once 
in a while from the 
dull and monoto- 
nous round of farm 
work to go fishing; 
others will tramp 
all day with a gun 





woods, hoping to 
get a rabbit or 
partridge; and still 


others find some 
real fun in going 
berrying. 


In a way it is too 
bad that the old 
slashings with their 
fallen and rotting 
logs and their berry 
bushes growing 
higher than a man’s 
head have mostly 
disappeared from 
the East. In them 
the rabbits scurried 
up and down; the 
cat bird cried 
“Thief, Thief!” and 
the __ blackberries 
grew large and 
plentiful. 

There is some- 
thing of the spiritof 
gold mining that 
comes to the young 
berry picker when he discovers a real 
“berry patch” and there is no achieve- 
ment that may come to one in later life 
that quite equals the satisfaction of 
Mother’s praise for a pail of berries 
which “was heaping full before they 
settled.” 

From where the boy stood, there 
stretched away hundreds of acres of 
poor hill land, good for nothing but 
woods, on which no farming should ever 
have been attempted. Twenty-five years 
ago and still to-day there are thousands 
of such acres throughout the East 
covered with worthless wire grass, 
daises and devil’s paintbrush. 

Down on the other side of the lot, 
old Milden was plowing under the weeds 


I am tired of planning and toiling 
In the crowded hives of men; 
Heart-weary of building and spoiling, 
And spoiling and building again, 
And I long for the dear old river, 
Where I dreamed my youth away; 
For a dreamer lives forever 
And a toiler dies in a day. 


I am sick of the showy seeming 
Of a life that is half a lie: 
Of the faces lined with scheming 
In the throng that hurries by. 
From the sleepless thoughts’ endeavor 
I would go where the children play; 
For a dreamer lives forever, 
And a thinker dies in a day. 





THE CRY OF THE DREAMER 


the stony furrow and hear him curse the 
old farm plugs in a harmless and in- 
effectual manner. 

“Dod blast your danged hides, geeup 
out o’ thar ’fore I git a rail and com- 
plete your education! Ginger to grind- 
stones git out o’ that thar furrow, 
can’t ye?” 

The strawberries seemed to run pretty 
good for awhile, but as the paintbrush 
became more dense the berries got 
scarcer and the boy was beginning to 
feel that he could not get the big pail 
full. He had a feeling that there were 
more and bigger berries near where 
Milden was plowing, but because of the 
fierce talk the boy feared that if he 
went down there he would be chased. 





I can feel no pride, but pity 

For the burdens the rich endure: 
There is nothing sweet in the city 

But the patient lives of the poor. 
Oh! the little hands too skillful, 

And the child mind choked with weeds! 
The daughter’s heart grown willful, 

And the father’s heart that bleeds! 


No, no! From the street’s rude bustle, 
From trophies of mart and stage, 
I would fly to the wood’s low rustle 
And the meadow’s kindly page. 
Let me dream as of old by the river, 
And be loved for the dream alway; 
For a dreamer lives forever, .« « @ 
And a toiler dies in a day. > 
John Boyle O'Reilly. 


tle chance now-a- 
days for any of the 
pleasant things 0’ 
life. Go on thar 
Dave, git up Sal!” 
and the _ plowing 
with its accompany- 
ing storm of espos- 
tulation began 
again. 

Following Mil- 
den’s kindly advice 
the boy found the 
berries thicker and 
filled his pail. 

On the way home 
down the long, dug 
road he saw some- 
thing shining in the 
dirt and digging it 
out found it to be a 
silver dollar, which 
in those days to a 
country boy was a 
very great fortune 
indeed. So great, in 
fact, that that pleas- 
ant June day so long 
ago—because of 
Mother’s praise over 
the milk pail full of 
berries and the shin- 
ing silver dollar— 
still stands a high- 
spot in the hall of 
boyhood’s memories. 


Last summer we 
rode by the place 
where Milden used to live. The farm 
was deserted. The barns had fallen in 
and the windows of the farmhouse had 
been broken by boys of another genera- 
tion. Never again will the old place 
know the joys and sorrows of a farm 
home, nor the laughter of little children. 


As we stood looking at the ruined © 


buildings, so typical of the hopes of 
thousands of farmers whose struggle 
for a life time with debt, the devil’s 
paintbrush and a worn-out soil, the 
hope came that Milden and all his fel- 
lows have found a place where the 
devil’s paintbrush blooms not, and 
where the hard struggle for existence, 
leaves more time for some of the pleas- 
ant things. 



































































«the Tried and Tested 
IN-DE-STR-UCT-O 
Galvanized S | LO 


Metal 


“Not one ounce of spoiled silage.” 
That's what M. P. Cody of Decatur, 
Mich., says of his ROSS “In-de-str-uct-o” 
silo. Every day we get letters from satis- 
fied owners telling us the “In-de-str-uct-o” 
is the easiest of all silos to erect—the silo 
that produces 99 % Food Value Silage— 
from every standpoint 


The Safest Silo Investment. 


Before you contract for any make of silo—at 
any price—get all of the Ross facts before you, 
Find out what you save—in first cost, in labor. 
and ia silage — by choosing the times-tested, fire- 
proof, rust-proof “In-de-str-uct-o.” 








Here is the worthy product of a pioneer plant. 
Seventy-three years of honest dealing backs every 
pants and Deaters: 
rite for Proposition. 
ENSILAGE CUTTER 
E. W. ROSS CO. 
Successors to The E. W. Ross Company | 
Department 120 Springfield, Ohio | 
AE $e IAT 


Ross — Write tor complete information. 
AND SILO 





RINGBONE 





WHETHER it's ringbone, 
wind galls, quittor or 
grease, Gormbault's Bal- 
sarn is the reliable rern- 
edy for quick results. 
General directions and 
proper treatment on 
every bottle container. 
Unequalled for most 
horse ailments. Super- 
sedes firing and cautery. 
A million successful 
treatments given each 
year. $1.50 per bottle at 
druggists or direct u 
receipt of price. Good for 
ans too. The Law- 
rence - Williams Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 


GOMBAULTS 
Caustic 
BALSAM 


MINERA 





WATCH YOUR 
HORSES HOOFS 
& FETLOCKS 


































muse 
over 
Soyrs 








$3 Package 
guaranteed to give 
satisfaction or 


Your Horse 


















Sold on | 
Its Merits $1 Puck refunded. 
SEND TODAY for ordinary cases 
AGENTS Postpaid on receipt of price. le 
WANTED Writetordescriptive booklet —— 





MINERAL REMEDY CO. 451 Fourth Ave.. Pittsburgh, Pa 


Free Catalog how you can save 


money on Farm Truck or Road 
Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to G 
Sear, Bend for 
. Send for 
it today. 
Electric WheelCo. 


2 Elm St., Quincy, MH. 
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| work being 
| unheralded and without thought of pub- 
| lie 


ple 


| whatever it is, 


The Desire To “Do” 


FEW weeks’ rest 

has been good for 
all of us. I find it often most embar- 
rassing to write about practical matters 


because they don’t work out as I expect- 
ed they would, Then again, I see the 
done by many quiet people, 


that is better than mine, and 
I wonder what 

" their feelings 
; must be if they 

read what I say. 
However, there 
may be in- 
spiration gained, 
and so, after all, 
there may*be 
good come out of 
it. My observa- 
tion h’as been 
these many years 
that adults as a 
whole are more 
in need of inspi- 
ration than of in- 
formation or edu- 
cation. In fact, 
when I become deeply interested in an 


notice, 





some 














. COOK 


article, or what some one tells me, it 
is the desire aroused in me to do, 
rather than the “how” of what is said 


that does the good. 

Facts are no good until we assimilate 
them into our own mental fiber organ 
ized and arranged according to our own 
particular method of filing and book- 


keeping. One of the most outstanding 
farmers’ institute directors of this 
country some 25 years ago, the Hon. 


O. C. Gregg of Minnesota, reckoned the 
purely educational features as of minor 
importance. His plan was to hold 
large meetings where mass psychology 
could be trained into action, and then 
he said the people will get the facts 
through contact and from published 
information. 

Generally speaking, Mr. Gregg, in his 
palmy days, was not rated high, but 
more and more, as the years go by, I 
rate him ever higher. We all know peo- 
who have the power within them- 
selves to generate all the enthusiasm 
that they can put into practical use, and 
then we say they are self-made. Well, 
it makes the wheels of 
industry and social order go round and 
gets things done. 


A Leader of Men 

30 years ago, a widely 
who was himself a busi- 
led thousands to make bet- 


More than 
known lecturer, 
ness failure, 


ter butter and to feed balanced rations 
which put their own business going 
right. And so, if I have ever given re- 


newed courage to anyone, perhaps it is 
worth while, and I ought not to have a 
grudge against myself. Dooley once 
said, in the days when Roosevelt was 
getting first headlines, “that no man 
who had a grudge against himself would 
ever be Governor of a great State.” 
Give us clean, wholesome, forward- 
looking vision and inspiration, and we 
won’t go far astray. 

Never before in the history of the 
world has there been the opportunity 


What We Need Most in this World is Inspiration 


By H. E. COOK 





for such a vast number 
of young people with- 


out inherited means to become owners 
of property as now. Maybe no times 
are better for the rare individual 


who crops out only occasionally. The 
earning power of a person without a 
single dollar to keep him is just simply 
enormous as long as single. Of course, 


when a family is to be supported, the 
tory is a different one. 
Young Folks Less Economical 


But I do know that young people are 


not as a rule developing economy. With 
all of the apparent unbalanced eco- 
nomic relationship between the farm 
and city, I do not believe there is a bet 


ter chance for the average young man, 
not the rarely specialized, unusual one, 
than to work in the rural 
make economy a cardinal virtue. Lands 
and homes are cheap. Five thousand 
dollars will buy a business and a home, 


and nowhere can a good business man 
do a larger volume of business based 
upon the investment than upon this 


$5,000 farm. 

The personal element valuation can 
be expanded all out of proportion to the 
money invested. The weakness of the 
situation is that the selling value of 
the business does not increase with the 
income because the man power is the 
outstanding force and value. But why 


sell? We must live somewhere, and 
staying in one place and building a 
reputation for character and high- 


grade production isn’t set up over night 
like a circus tent, by any means. 

One of the finest compliments I have 
ever heard paid to a person was this 
statement by a townsman to the Rev. 
Dr. J. M. Payson, with whom I was asso- 
ciated at the St. Lawrence State School 
for nine years. He said that whatever 
the Doctor did he was always in com- 
petition with himself, and I can vouch 
that it was true, every word. 


A Worthy Challenge 
_Its originality and deserved applica- 
tion marked it with me as never to be 
forgotten. He wasn’t in competition 
with anyone else, but always trying to 





sections and | 





do a little better than before. And 
there is no place under the sun where 
that plan carries farther to-day than 


in the production of farm products. It 
is not true that consumers fail to ree- 
ognize quality. They may not take to 
what the producers say at the outset, 
but if he is always in competition with 
himself, his reputation soon gets into 
the atmosphere and people expect qual- 
ity and no questions asked, and it won’t | 
make any difference what the product 
may be. And so, boys, cut out some of 
the movies. Buy necessities of 
quality. Don’t look shabby. 

Pick out a savings bank and regu- 
larly deposit a certain percentage of 
your earnings, it won’t matter how 
much, for if continued long enough 
the delight of adding each week or 
month will soon be more attractive 
than the movies or automobiles. And 
the amount will then take care of 
itself. It’s worth trying. 


good 








Figures from the United States Department of Agriculture show that 
the consumption of milk is increasing in the city but not in the country. 


bar” 
popular. 


The ‘‘milk 


at farm picnics and country fairs are becoming more 
We should have more of them ‘ 
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SILOS 


give three-fold protection to your silage 
They keep warmth and juices in and keep 
cold and weather out 


Every square inch of a Craine Silo is pro- 
tected against stress and strain in any 
direction 


You can tell a Craine from any other wood 
silo. Smooth and handsome o hoops to 
tighten or loosen. Once up, a Craine stays 
put. Craine Silos are cheapest to own 

Send for illustrated « 


Any old stave, iron hooped silo can be 
rebuilt into a Craine 3-wall Silo at about 
half the cost of a new one. Catalog 
shows how. 


CRAINE SILO CO. 
Box 120 NORWICH, N. Y. 


pNe 


Reduces 
Lymphangitis, Poll 
Boils, Swellings ; 

and allays pain. Heals Sores, Cuts, 
Bruises, Boot Chafes. It is a 


SAFE ANTISEPTIC AND GERMICIDE 

Does not blister or remove the 
hair and horse can be worked. Pleasant to 
use, $2.50 a bottle, delivered. Describe your 
case for special instructions and Book § R Free. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 579 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 
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SORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 
Strained, Puffy Ankles, 
Evil, Fistula, 
Stops Lameness 













The whole line of famous Peerless Fence; 
ire—Steel Posts—Gates—Roofing 
at 40% lower — es. Write for free catalog— 
got our NEW low prices before you buy. » 2 
PEERLESS WIRE & FENCE CO, 
Dept. 3002 Cleveland, Ohie 








THE FRONT "AT GAVE 
IFFIN SILO FA 


N unobstructed continuous open 
ing. Doors absolutely tight but 
will not swell. Per a steel lad- 
der attached to front. Everything 
moe lass and prices right Liberal discount 





































i) a » reliable agents— Wanted in every 
sasce teri | GRIFFIN LUMBER CQ 
caracoc ill MEM Willi) Box 3 HUDSON FALLS, N. ¥. 
VEGETABLE PLANTS gisitcis Cousen 

srusse puts 
Celery. Fomate . Sweedl 

otato, Kale, Egg Plant, Pepper 7 lamta. 
egg = Foxglove, 


gg ne, Aster, 


FLOWER PLANT rae 


bena and other perennial onl peat ar ‘i wer plants 


BERRY PLANTS Strawberry plants for August and 


fall planting: pot-grown and runner 
jlants that will bear fruit next summer Raspbe Fall 
3lackberry, Gooseberry, Currant, Grape plants, for fall 
planting. Roses, Shrubs. Catalogue free 

HARRY DO. SQUIRES, HAMPTON BAYS, N.Y. 


Green Mountain 


meee 
a, Ya 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFcG.Co 
3508 (35 a oe Ube oe ae 


RAISE SILVER FOXES 


Capital unnecessary, $5 or more® 
month will give you some highest+ 
quality breeders. Investigate NOW 
our plan of unequaled co-operation. 


SILVERPLUME FOXES, Inc. 


—— 2 








d ? WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 






































~ Box B-37, Keeseville, N. Y. 
MILLIONS “ FROSTPROOF a ” CABBAGE er 

“Maile ry pre pai E seed , : 't mato 
‘ at ‘ »% $ Ex- 
l sed, 10,000, $20 cas “Do n't tak 9 es. Order fr largest 
rower in Virginia. Guaranteed coo ivery anywhere, oF 


ney refunded 4. P. COUNCILL company, » Frankia, va. 


PATENTS 


blank. watt sketch or model for personal opinion, 
CLAR CE A. O'BRIEN, Registered Patent Lam 
me ome rn Buik jing, Ww ashington, D. C. 


BINDER TWINE 





Write coday fo = free in- 
struction book an 
Record of Invention 








Granges and Farm Bureaus get our low prices. Farmer 
Agents wanted. Sample free 
THEO. BURT & SONS, Box 70, MELROSE, OHIO 
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brand of seeds. And you have 

d that wonderful advertisement 
ling a dog looking into a Victrola 
gad entitled “His Master’s Voice.” 

But, of course, you do believe in ad- 
yertising, or, at least, you use it, in 
one way or another, both in the sale of 

r products and in what you buy, 
4 it is practically impossible to do 

mn a small business without being 
affected by it. 

Its largest and also its best develop- 
ment has been within the last twenty- 
five years. We are sorry to say that in 
its earliest days advertising was not 
the honest and reputable business that 
it is to-day. Early advertisers, for 
some reason or other, did not at first 
realize that honesty is the best policy, 
and they seemed to vie with one an- 
other in exaggerated and actually un- 
truthful statements about the wares 
they were trying to sell. 

ven many of the more reputable 

pers and magazines once carried 
“ads” that promised “something for 
nothing,” and endeavored to get the 
consumer’s dollar on misrepresented 
statements. How many thousands of 
farm boys and girls have pored wist- 
fully over advertisements which prom- 
ised in such glowing terms the abso- 
lutely impossible to those who would 
send them money? How well we re- 
member our own wild dreams of be- 
coming a great hypnotist and making 
barrels of money. All we had to do 
was to answer an advertisement and 
send $5 for the correspondence course 
in hypnotism, There were many in the 
old days who answered such solicita- 
tions only to be disillusioned and disap- 
pointed, and to have ingrained a preju- 
dice against all advertisers and adver- 
tising which years of truthful state- 
ments and honest dealing have not been 
able to overcome entirely. 

So great was this prejudice built up 
by the dishonest advertiser that even 
to-day the average reader does not 
realize the complete -revolution that 
took place years ago in advertising 
methods, and the tremendous extent 
to which every business in the world, 
including even farming, is built up on 
one kind of paid publicity or another. 
The great majoyity of advertising to- 
day is reputable and reliable. Any 
magazine which accepts that which is 
not, is soon doomed to failure, and any 
advertiser who long persists in state- 
ments which are not borne out by fact 
not only will not long succeed, but is 
headed straight for jail, 

Some of the best trained men in the 
business world are engaged in the ad- 
vertising business. Talent fully equal 
to that of editors and writers of edi- 
torial matter in magazines goes into the 
writing of advertisements that are at- 
tractive, instructive and worth read- 
ing. The sky is the limit for writing 
advertisements which will sell the ob- 
ject advertised. But there is’ always 
one qualification insisted upon above 
all others, and that is honesty in state- 
ments. 

The advertising pages of honest pa- 
pers and magazines are the world’s 
greatest shopping places, where the 
consumer can go at his leisure and buy 
anything that all the merchants of the 
world have for sale from a dress for 
the baby starting life’s journey to the 
coffin at the end of it. 

How many, many times, we used to 
hear father complain about some issue 
of his favorite paper because he 
thought it contained too much adver- 
tising. The same complaint is often 
heard still. Father did not realize that 
Were it not for the advertising in his 
paper, he probably would not have had 
any paper at all. He would not have 

en able to afford it. Father did not 
know—and the average reader of to- 
day does not know—that the subscrip- 
tion price of most publications is a 
mighty small item toward paying for 
the tremendous publication costs. 

, For instance, one can buy fifty-two 
issues of a great magazine like the 

Saturday Evening Post” for two dol- 
Ts a year. This is about four cents 
a copy. The paper alone used in the 
Post’ costs pretty nearly as much as 
the subscriber pays for the completed 
magazine. This is to say nothing at 
all of the hundreds of thousands of 
dollars which pay for stories, articles 
and other editorial costs; and to say 
nothing of the hundreds of thousands 





The World’s Greatest Shopping Place 


(Continued from page 503) 


of dollars for investment in printing 
presses and for the payment of the 
thousands of workers. 

The same is true of other magazines, 
and of the weekly and daily newspa- 
pers. Often the trouble of obtaining and 
maintaining the subscriptions costs 
more than all of the money that comes 
from them. It is advertising—and ad- 
vertising alone—which has made the 
people of America the greatest reading 
public in the world by giving them al- 
most unlimited amounts of best in 
news, information and literature at a 
purely nominal cost, and all of this is 
in addition to the big part it has played 
in our industrial and social life. 


Can You Tell What Teazles 
Are Used For? 


(Continued from page 502) 


racks which can carry about a half 
ton. The average production per acre 
is 150,000 burrs. 

The variance in the size of the burrs 
and the fluctuating demand from the 
different mills makes the marketing of 
teazles one where considerable expe- 
rience is necessary. Several attempts 
by the inexperienced to market teazles 
have been made. Mr. Talcott says the 
result was that the other fellow got the 
teazles, and the man who marketed 
them got the experience for his pay. 

So far, there has been no successful 
attempt on the part of growers to mar- 
ket their own burrs in a cooperative 
way. However, the Skaneateles Teazle 
Growers’ Cooperative Association was 
organized in 1920. William T. Thorne, 
a large grower and now president of 
the Farm Bureau of Onondaga County, 
is president of the association. 


Grading is Tedious Work 


At the plant of the buyers, men with 
a lifetime experience select and grade 
the burrs in three general grades. The 
stems are trimmed to exact lengths and 
the different grades packed in large 
boxes ready for shipment to the fac- 
tory. It takes an experienced eye to do 
this grading, as not only the size of the 
burr must be considered, but the most 
important thing to consider is the 
strength of the hook. 

As I have observed the teazle in- 
dustry at Skaneateles the last few 
years, it would be my advice to anyone 
who contemplates growing teazles to 
move to one of the good farms near 
Skaneateles. The land is well adapted 
to general farming. I would grow gen- 
eral crops for a couple of years, and 
from observation and study would then 
decide whether or not there was suffi- 
cient demand for teazles to warrant 
the growing of teazles. I certainly 
would want to see a change in the level 
of labor prices and the prices that are 
being received for the teazle burrs. 

What happened to Mr, Talcott? How 
did he save his neck growing teazles? 
He made some money out of teazles, 
first, because he put in plenty of the 
hard work and hand labor that is neces- 
sary, and because a few acres of teazles 
fit in with a well-organized rotation of 
general crops that grow around Skan- 
eateles, 





1924 MEETING OF NEW YORK 
GRANGE IN BUFFALO 


The annual meeting of the New York 
State Grange will be held at the Stat- 
ler Hotel in Buffalo on February 5 to 8, 
inclusive, 1924. In securing this par- 
ticular hotel for the meeting,’ the Ex- 
ecutive Committee feels the Grange is 
particularly fortunate, for it makes it 
possible to hold the sessions in the 
Grand Ballroom and all of the commit- 
tee meetings under the same roof. 


Have been taking American Agricul- 
turist for 16 years and couldn’t. farm 
without it. e are a family of nine, 
and all like the clean, wholesome seri- 
als you print. I think the “Valley of 
the Giants” splendid. If we could have 
moving pictures of such stories as you 
have in your paper, and they would be 
played without that unwholesome man- 
ner such as the movie actors have, then 
I would think them worth while. Can’t 
you start such a movement?—G, N. 
Stenger, Chambersburg, Pa. 
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= SLUG SHOT®= 


Used from Ocean to Ocean for 35 years 


Sold by Seed Dealers of America 


Saves Currants, Potatoes, Cabbage, Melons, Flowers, Trees and Shrubs from 
Insects. Put up in popular packages at B° 
pamphlet on Bugs and Blights, etc. ,to B. 


ular prices. Write for free 
AMMOND, Beacon, New York 

















SALARY AND EXPENSES 
FOR RURAL SALESMEN 


If you have had experience in selling 
goods or subscriptions to farmers, 
write us at once, giving full informa- 
tion about yourself. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
461 Fourth Avenue New York City 



































“Life Insurance 
Without Agents 


is 
a Distinct Public 
Service” 


Postal Life Method Sanctioned by. 
the United States’Supreme Court 


Timely Talk on a Vital Subject 


(Scene: Pullman smoking compartment. Judge Kirkland and 
Lawyer Roberts continuing a conversation begun at dinner.) 


Judge: ‘Well, this business of 
selling direct-by-mail through- 
out the country is surely very 
popular with the public.” 


Lawyer: “Yes, but some of my 
clients say that in the interest 
of local merchants, the States 
ought to find some way to 
check it.” 

Judge: “*I don’t see why they 
should check it or how they 
can doit. Selling merchandise 


this country 


or by letter. 


Congress two years ago: ‘It is 
a very strong company, and is 
conducting a great business in 
They <o it all 
by printed matter.’ 
plicant deals direct, personally 
The method is 
good common sense as well as 
sanctioned by law.” 


Lawyer: ** You are quite right. I 


wrote the Postal once myself 
just to find out how the Com- 
pany did business, but never 
followed it up.” 


Judge: “TI go you one better; I 
not only wrote them, but took 
a policy nine or ten years ago 
and have carried it ever since,” 


Lawyer: ‘‘ How's the cost?” 


Judge: ** Lower than in other 
companies for the same kind 
of insurance —legal reserve — 


The ap- 





is an interstate business. 

can sell and you can buy in the 
best market wherever it is. 
What can a State do about it?” 


Lawyer:** You're probably right, 
I'll admit. The States can’t 
very well put the ‘kibosh’ on 
legitimate interstate business.” 


OF% 


Dividends Guar- 


and besides that they give me 
a free medical examination 
each year just so I can keep 
in trim.” 

Lawyer: “That’s pretty good. 
You live in Idaho and deal 
with a New York company by 
mail. Did you ever look the 


Judge: _ aatones. oes. Li <3 anteed in your Company up?” 
States cannot hold up arbi- ° F _“ ‘ : 
trariyany directby-maiitrans- | Policy and the | “ts: ccefundicensed by New 
action, nor can they tax life- i Ws pee py oe we eseemeegl. She. Sg 
insurance premiums thus sent Usual Contingent = hace yg —? maze ro 


by mail. 
Lawyer: “ How’s that?” 


Judge: ** Policies are written for 
people ‘direct,’ all over the 
country. and have been for 
years. The United States Su- 
preme Court has decided 
unanimously that life-insur- 
ance premiums on such poli- 
cies are exempt from State 
taxes. The usual license-fees 
and charges also do not apply. 
All this helps policyholders.” 


Lawyer: “Oh, you refer to the 
Postal Life?” 


Judge: ““Yes, that Company 
hasn’t any agents and never 
has had. United States Sena- 
tor Overman, who matured 
one of its policies, said on the 





Dividends Paid 


as Earned. 


Also, the life- 
prolonging ser- 
viceof Company’s 
} Health Bureau 
benefits policy- 
holders and helps 
to keep insurance 
cost down. 





them when I was East last 
June. They're now in their 
new building on Fifth 
Avenue.” 


Lawyer: “Are they? Believe 
l'll write them to figure on a 
policy for me.” 


Judge: ** Don’t think you could 
do better. Life insurance 
without agents is a distinct 
public service. The point is 
made, and I think it is a good 
one, that the Company is sub- 
ject to the United States Postal 
Authorities. The lostal sim- 
plifies the business, saves you 
money, safeguards your health 
and will treat you right in 
every way. I’d take another 


policy myself if I hadn’t passed 
the age-limit. 








floor of the upper House of 


That tells the story. Thoughtful insurers like Judge 
Kirkland take policies with the Postal and not 
hold on to them but are di to take new insur- 
TA, At ee 
write out of curiosity, at cam save 
smoncy by taking a Postal Policy and they do it. 


Find Out What You 


Can Save 


You should take advantage of Postal benefits 
and economies. Call upon or write to the 
Company, or send in the coupon 

You will receive full information based on 
official reports regularly filed with the New 
York State Insurance Department. No 
agent will be sent to visit you. The resultant 
commission-savings go to you because you 
deal direct. 


Postal Life Insurance Company 


WM. R. MALONE, President 


511 Fifth Avenue; New York 










Amecicon Agriculturlet€-16-39 
Postal Life Insurance Company 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 


_ Without obligating me, please mail full 
insurance particulars for my age. 

















Engine Prices? =] 
HIT BOTTOM 37 


4q4Roc 
the ee OTTAWA "ENGINE 
pale marci. Bic BOOK Fund. Were: 
OTTAWA MFG, CO, 


1061. WKing Street, Ottawa, Kansas 
Beak 1061, W Magee Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. © 



















Get Browns New 
CUTPRICES_ 


W. T. Greathouse writes: 
saved $30.00 in buyi rom 
prices axe 


you Our new cut 
way below — and 
Pays Freight 
Write for cur new 1922 cut price 
7 Ty Ag tee the dollars you save 
Wy 18 os wy > ined, open 
Pi ear wire 4d paints 
M THE GROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
Dept. 3004. Cleveland, Ohio 


Natural Leaf Tobacco sin" 


$1.25; 10, 
» $3.6 PIPE 
FREE; Hand 


Picked Chewing ; 0; 10, $2.50 
vesacce Growers’ UNION, ua Ky. 


oo Send sketch or 
your invention 
xamination. Write for 
vice 


FREE book and adv 
JACOB! & JACOBI, 378 Ouray Bidg.. 








Extra fine 


Washington 0. c 





CATTLE BREEDERS 


FOR SALE 
GUERNSEYS——HOLSTEINS 





Otsego Co. has 820 herds of cattle 
tuberculin tested and under Federal 
eupervision, from which we purchase 


our supply. 
We endeavor to have on hand 50 head 
of high-grade, high-producing cattle. 


Hindsdale Farm, Springfield Center, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN BULLS FOR SALE 


Sons of 
DUTCHLAND COLANTHA SIR INKA 


FISHKILL FARMS, Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 
HENRY MORGENTHAU, Jr., Owner 


HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 


Fresh cows and springers, 100 head of 
quality to select from. Address 


A. F. SAUNDERS, CORTLAND, N. Y. 


~ HOLSTEINS 


Two car loads high-class grade springers. The 
kind that please. One car load registered females 
Well bred, strictly high-class. Several registered 
service bulls. .J. A. LEACH, CORTLAND, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN BULL spoged Son’ of King of the 


Pontiacs, Dam is 2 
ter Boy He is nice marked, 
gtown and ready for service Priced t 
FRED. A. BLEWER 
Owego, N. Y 





the finest 


dough er Changeling 


plendid individual, well 


HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS 
fresh and elose by large and heavy producers 
Pure bred registered Holsteins all ages; your 

inquiry will receive our best attention 
Browncroft Farm McGRAW New York 


HIGH GRADE HOLSTEIN HEIFER CALVES $15 








each; segtstesed bail, and heifer calves $ ip; registered 
bulls ready for ser nd Ackdire 
SPOT FARM. TULLY, nN. Y 





SWINE BREEDERS 


PIGS FOR SALE 


Chester and Y« eeaahine cross, Berkshire and Yorkshire 
cross, 6 to’ 7 weeks , $6.00 each 8 to 9 weeks old, 
96.50 each. 

15 Duroc and Berkshire cross. 
weeks old, $7.00 each. 

Pure-Bred Yorkshires, 6 to 8 weeks old, $8.00 each. All 
pigs bred from Big Type stock; each feeders; fast growers 
and ©. K.in every way. Shipped C. O. D. on approval 


K. H. SPOONER, WALTHAM, MASS. 
PIGS FOR SALE 


Yorkshire and Chester White Cross, and Chester and 
Berkshire Cross, all large, growthy pigs: 6 to 7 weeks old 

75 each; 7 to 8 weeks old, $6 each; 8 to 9 weeks old 

50 each. 15 Pure Bred Yorkshire Sows, 7 to 8 weeks, $7 
each; 2 Pure Chester White Pigs, 6to 7 weeks old, $7 each, 
and 10 Berkshire = 1d Durve Crosa, 8 to 9 weeks old, $6.50 
each. These are all good pigs bred fre m the best of stock 


Fine feeders, 8 to 10 


I will ship any part of the above lots to you on approval, 
c. 0. D. 
WALTER LUX, 388 Salem ‘St, Woburn, Mass. Tel. 86 


LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 


pone » breeding. Largest herd in America. Free booklet 
Gaarenes Box 1 DUNDEE, N.Y. 
oe wee vk ok d. 


0. LC. and CHESTER WHITE BO wach 


OAKS DAIRY FARM, WYALUSING. PA. 
REGISTERED 0.1 ( AND CHESTER WHITE PIGs, 
+ & RK. P. ROGERS, WAYVILLE WN. ¥ 

LEAF TOBACCO, fs'sziceen foe 
9 smoking $1.25; ten, $2.00; twenty, 

$3.50. Pipe and Recipe Free Send no mouey, pay when received 


UNITED TOBACCO MAYFIELD, KY. 





Pive pounds chewing $1.75; ten, 


HE month of May was by far the 

dryest month of the year, and all 
crops in Western New York showed 
effects of the drouth, Only 2.13 inches 
precipitation were recorded at the So- 
dus sub-station of the Weather Bureau. 
The mean temperature for the month 
was 52.1 degrees, with a maximum 
reading of 83 degrees and a minimum 
of 27. It was a month of erratic 
changes, the first thunderstorm being 
registered on the 16th, followed by a 
snowstorm on the next day. Small 
fruits were damaged by the low tem- 
peratures, though this damage will be 
much less in the strip of towns facing 
Lake Ontario. 

The canners throughout the fruit and 
vegetable belts of the State are making 
big plans on the present season, and 
many plants have been improved and 
enlarged in anticipation of the indus- 
try at last reaching a firm basis of 
growth, without hindrance of war, fuel 
or labor conditions.—A, H. P. 


In Western New York 


Monroe ee ie trees are in full 
bloom. Early varieties have passed 
the height of bloom. On the better 
ground and a little back from the lake, 
where the season is a little in advance 
of the lake shore belt, late varieties, 
such as the Baldwins, are in full bloom. 
In general, the late varieties are show- 
ing good bloom. All varieties promise 
a shorter crop than last year. The 
weather has been fairly favorable for 
pollenation, although it is a trifle cool 
for bees to work well, 

Niagara Co—From all indications 
the fruit crop will be about 50 per cent 
normal through this section. Young 
peach trees are quite heavily set, while 
the old trees are not so heavy. Green- 
ings promise a light crop, Baldwins 
show up much better than Greenings. 
It looks as though the Bartlett pear 
crop will be short, while trees of Kief- 
fer variety are heavily laden. 

Wyoming Co.—In general, the 
son throughout this territory is 
proximately two weeks behind last 
year. Indications are that the pear 
crop will be light. Apples look good, 
with the exception of Baldwins, which 
are blooming rather light. 

Ontario Co—From all indications, 
the peach crop this year will be short. 
Greenings and Baldwins are expected 
to yield a fair crop, much in compari- 
son to last year. 


Seneca Co.—Frosts during the last 
week of May nipped early garden truck, 
which necessitated replanting. Very 
little fruit was affected. Sweet cherries 
suffered most. Cherry and peach grow- 
ers are looking for a bumper crop this 
year in the Geneva section. 


In the Hudson Valley 


Columbia Co.—Apples, peaches and 
cherries are in heavy blossom, with the 
exception of some Baldwins. It looks 
as though the pear crop will be short. 
Frost did little or no damage north of 
the city of Hudson. South of the city, 
however, some damage was done to 
early apples and pears. Recent rains 
and cold damaged the set of pears and 
early apples. It is a trifle early at this 
date to predict with any degree of ac- 
curacy how heavy the various crops 
will be. 


sea- 
ap- 


Rensselaer Co.—All varieties of ap- 
ples are in full bloom with the excep- 
tion of Wealthy. Last year this variety 
bore heavily, while this year will yield 
not much more than 50 per cent of a 
crop. Pears are rather light. Indica- 
tions from the bloom promises about a 
50 per cent crop of that of last year. 
Small fruits bloomed quite full, al- 
though they were injured to some ex- 
tent by frost, 


TO TEST EFFECT OF DUSTING 
FRUIT IN WAYNE COUNTY 


The New York State College of Agri- 
culture has stationed H. W. Fitch on 
the Sodus Fruit Farm, Inc., to conduct 
an extensive dusting and spraying ex- 
periment this season. The work will 
consist of experimenting with various 
kinds of sulphur and copper lime dust, 





in order to find out the best materials 


‘Among the Fruit Growers 
New York Reports Lighter Apple Crop Than 1922 


to use 


peaches, sour and sweet cherries, ap- | 
ples, plums and prunes, In the case of 
the apple, the dusting will be compared | 
with liquid, in its efficiency in control- 
ling insects and diseases. Both large 
and small trees will be used. It is be- 
lieved that more growers are dusting 
fruit in Wayne County than in any 
other county of the State, and this 
experimental work conducted by Mr. 
Fitch ought to be very valuable from 
the standpoint of the many who dust. 

Last year these experiments were 
conducted in a Greening orchard on the 
farm of E. W. Catchpole & Sons, of 
North Rose. Dust mixtures were used 
at the 
spray mixtures at the rate of seven 
and one-third gallons per tree. Six ap- 
plications were made, with the excep- 
tion of plat 2, which had seven treat- 
ments. Nicotine sulphate was used 
with lime-sulphur in the calyx applica- 
tion in plats 4 and 5, and with 
preparations for the 
of plats 2 and 3. 


SUMMARY OF NORTH 


Treatment 





Check, untreated trees. . 


Dust (90-10) without 

nicotine, six applica- 

a ETT ee 47.85 5.31 1.44 
Dust (90- 10) with nico- 

tine, six applications 20.65 5.68 0.00 
Dust (90-10) with nico 

tine, seven applicati 5.09 58 0.00 
Dust (dehydrated coy 

per sulphate) six ap- 

plications " 56.85 7.22 5.69 
Spray (lime-sulphur) six 

applications 7.86 1.71 0.00 
Spray (lime-sulphur) 

with extra lead arse 

nate, six applications 8.42 173 0.00 


SPRAY RINGS YIELD DIVIDENDS: 


A recent release from the central 
office of the Western New York Co- 
operative Packing Association on the 
comparative returns of sprayed and 
unsprayed apples, carries a message to 
fruit growers that will stand consider- 
able study. 

All the local associations in the West- 
ern New York Cooperative were divid- 
ed into two groups. One group embodied 
those associations in counties 
there is a spray service. It has been 
found, that the growers in this group 


will receive a probable pool price of 55 | 
cents more per barrel on Baldwins, tree | 


run, and 33 cents more per barrel on 
Greenings, tree run, over the price re- 
ceived by those growers in the group of 
associations where no spray 
was available. 

A second sub-division, according to 
the release, was made by dividing the 
members of the associations where 
spray service was available into two 
groups. Those who received the service 
will receive approximately 17 cents 
more per barrel for Baldwins and 25 
cents more per barrel for Greenings, 
than the growers in that group who did 
not have the service although it was 
available. 

A third comparison was made among 
the growers who actually received the 
service. Those. who received the service 
and really used it, in 13 associations 
where it was possible to get intimate 
knowledge of the growers, will average 
25 cents more per barrel, tree run, on 
Baldwins and 27 cents more per barrel, 
tree run, on Greenings, than the aver- 
age of all other growers in the same 
association who received the service but 
did not use it. The total differential 
therefore is on the average 97 cents 
per barrel on Baldwins and 85 cents per 
barrel on Greenings, tree run. 

A clear indication of how the spray 
rings are operating lies in the fact 
that growers are voluntarily requesting 
that they be included in the service. 
It means a great deal to those men in 
counties where there is no spraying 
service. They need it. They are miss- 
ing something. It means a great deal 
more to the man who has it, but does 
not use it. He is throwing opportunity 
away. 


and the best times to use them. | 
The experiments will be tried out on | 


rate of four pounds per tree and | 


dust | 
calyx treatment | 


ROSE EXPERIMENTS 


where | 


service | 
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Youll Profit * ; 
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ST IN THE WORLD ~— 


This season has proven to be 
biggest season in our ae 
cutetanding factor is the grest sumber of reord f 
customers of past years, which — most convi acing a 
| our — Quality and S 
Ye receive the Healthiest, aeah ‘robust ¢ chic ke pe oduced 
for that is the kind we are famous for throughout t antry. 
If you want fall layers order oe. we are still in & position % 
ship immediately 


up erior 


PURE BRED BABY CHICKS 
Per 25 Per 30 ber 
Variety Chicks Chicks Cie 
horn: _*- 
“Bice ana Black } $4.00 $7.80 $15.09 
Legho: 
Butt and Brown - 5 $4.50 $8.50 $17.00 
Barred Roe 
S.C. &R.C. R. 1. Reds $4.75 $9.00 $18.09 
White Wyandottes 
| a $5.00 $10.00 $19.00 
Anconas 
Black Minorcas 
Buff Orpingtons $5.50 $10.50 $21.00 
White Orpingtons 
Mixed Chicks or Broilers - $3.75 $6.75 $13.00 
Light Brahmas - $8.75 $16.50 $30.00 
| t MOSS 5 
| | "Seracy Binck Giants - - } $42.00 $21.00 $40.00 
June, July and August chicks Lount lower. By 600 or 1,009 
of one variety, special discount allowed. 
Hatching & and Stock.—W? r your order is large of 
| email, it will have the same caref: at atte ntion. Catalogue og 
est 1 e Delivery 


ANTHONY H. MOSS, Morris Plains, New Jersey 





30,000 Chicks weekly 


for June, July and August 


Hatched by experts with 15 years’ ex- | 
perience in one of the largest, fin | 
best equipped hatcheries in the * 
80 per cent of our March, April and 
wders were from old cust ymers, ar r- | 
ders for thous ands ef Chicks were refused 
owing to insufficient incub ato yr capacity 











June, July Order June, July and August Chicks 
andAug. early, at these rock-bottom prices 
S. C. White and Brown Leghorns.........- 10c each 
Barred Rocks. ........0.-seeee0: 12¢ each 
S.C. R Reds and S$. C. Black Minorcas. {4e each 
R. C. White Wyandottes............++++ 4e each 
Broiler Chicks (Heavy Breeds Pecuescesqees Ge each 
Broiler Chicks (L ight Breeds) ..cccccccces 8e each 
Lots of 500....... % cent per chick less 
Lots of 1000 eeecce 1 cent per chick less 


100 per cent live delivery guaranteed Prepaid to 
your door. $1.00 will book your order 


FREE 
Richfield, Pa. 


FINE CATALOG 


THE KEYSTONE HATCHERY - 
Members I. B. C. Association 





| —_I 
| 
| 
| 





Flemington Famous Chicks! 


We are going to offer as A SPECIAL! 25,000 
Day-Olds, from our selected matihgs, for 
June Delivery 


Per 10 Per PerS 

S.C. W. Leghorns.. $10.50 $5.50 $3.00 

| | Barred Rocks....... 15.00 8.00 4.50 
Pe Gi GR ccscienscs 16.00 8.50 5.00 
We guarantee 100% live arrival, full count. 
Parcel post paid. Order at once; don't delay 


and be disappointed at such low prices for 
| | SELECTED STOCK. Send P.O. Money Order 


or Check in full remittance. 


FLEMINGTON POULTRY FARMS & HATCHERY 


Box 422, FLEMINGTON, N. J. 


Strickler’s Quality Chicks 


Hatches July 3-10-17-24-31 











Large, heavy-type Barron English S. C. White Leg 
| horns of superlative quality mated to pedigreed 
| cockerels. Each pen headed by Lady Storrs’ Pen 
| Cockerel (Dam records of 240 to 271 eggs each 
in pullet year Highest quality vigorous chicks 
by special delivery parcel post prepaid, 100% 
safe and_ live delivery guaranteed. $10 per 100 
$48 per 500, $95 per 1,000 Also husky pure-bre 
Barred Rock chicks, $12 per 100, $57 r 500 
| 


LEONARD F. STRICKLER, Sheridan, Pa. 
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Chicks —Breeders—Eggs 


S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White 

Wyandottes, Barred Rocks, R. I. Reds, both 

combs Light and Dark Brahmas. Show and 

Utility ee. 16th year. Catalog free. 
RY US AND BE SATISFIED 


RIVERDALE POULTRY FARM, Bex 565, pape N. J. 








BABY CHICKS #325. 





Buff Rocks, Reds, Anc wan Tess tieekion 12 a White, 
Browa, "Bull Leghorns, 1c. each; broilers, Tc. each. Pekia 
Ducklings, 30c, each 


Safe delivery guarauteed by prepaid parcel post 


NUNDA POULTRY FARM NUNDA, N. ¥. 
BABY CHICKS S=,.°",Soy,°° Kelsi 


strong, husky. iveable 
Chicks. High quality, moderate in price. 
Bar. Rocks, $14: Reds, $16; Barron White Leghorns, 
$12: Brown’ Leghorns, $13; Anconas, $21, Assorted, 
$10. Prepaid, full count, 


Hummer’s Poultry Plant, Frenchtown, N. J., Rd 
~ QUALITY BABY CHICKS 


Barron S. C. W. Leghorns, Barred Rocks, and R. I 

15 cents each and up. Hatches every week pI 
guaranteed. Catalogue free 

c. M. LORGENECKER, Box 40, Elizabethtown, Bites 


Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Guineas, Rat 


Free e Catalog bits, Pigeons, Dogs, Stock and Eggs 


HOME STOCK FARM, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 

Bar. Rocks, Ile; Reds, 12; Wh. Leghorns, % ; Mixed, 
CHIX * 1004 arrival guaranteed. Order from adv or cire® 
lar free. TWIN HATCHERY, McALISTERVILLE, Pa. 





Land and Water Fowl, “Chickens, 








; 7 OCK fine mo Pe vultry, Turkeys,Geese, », Ducks, Guiness, 
LARGE STi Bantams, Collies, Pigeons, Chicks, Stock. 


Eges, low; catalog. PIONEER FARMS, Telford, Pe 
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Promise Better Rail Service 


Railroads Prepare to Move New Jersey Crops 


ITH large fruit, potato and perish- 

able vegetable crops in prospect, 
necessitating rapid transportation, New 
Jersey farmers were promised better 
freight service at a recent conference 
between marketing officials and railroad 
agents in Trenton, N. J. Assurance was 
given by representatives of the big 
transportation companies for more cars 
of proper type to move apples, peaches 
and truck crops from the central and 
southwestern sections of the State. 
Various cooperative associations as well 
as large independent growers in the 
State have been pressing the railroad 
companies for several years in order 
to secure a quicker distribution of highly 

rishable crops. 

As brought out at the conference, the 
railroad men are urging more attention 
on the part of the grower to better grad- 
ing and packing methods. Standard 
packages carefully packed with stan- 
dard products carry through to destina- 
tion in better condition and cut down 
the losses from growers’ claims as well 
as enable the farmers to secure a more 
equitable price for their products. 

Cooperation with the railroads in this 
way, Officials claim, will permit a more 
rapid development of fast freight facili- 
ties. While weather conditions are be- 
yond control of either shipper or trans- 
portation company, proper precaution 
in loading and proper equipment of the 
cars will do much to overcome the effect 
of the unfavorable weather, it was 
pointed out at the conference. The 
practice of some farmers of permitting 
potatoes to remain out in the sun after 
digging and just before loading, was 
condemned as a serious cause of loss 
in the past years. 

Under the cooperative service agree- 
ment between the New Jersey marketing 
officials and the railroads, effort will be 
made to further eliminate transit de- 
lays and terminal obstacles, which have 
caused such troubles in recent years. 
Shipping-point inspection of staple 
fruits and vegetables instituted in New 
Jersey last year and very generally re- 
ceived by the growers, will be extended 
this year as fully as available person- 
nel will permit. This inspection service 
is a national development of the pro- 
gram of standardization which New 
Jersey is seeking to carry out in com- 
mon with other States and the Federal 
Government. 

* x 

Officials of various farmers’ markets 
throughout the, State report consider- 
able discussion within the year concern- 
ing the intrusion of hucksters who are 
competing with actual producers on 
these markets. Public opinion in offi- 
cial agricultural and marketing circles 
is to the point that hucksters desiring 
stands should be accommodated on sep- 
arate markets. Consumers, when deal- 
ing in the markets at present, have no 
means of identifying farmers from 
hucksters, and housewives’ leagues as 
well as organized growers believe that 
the farmers’ markets should be devoted 
absolutely to the use of the growers 
themselves. The New Jersey cities, 
which lead in the farmers’ marketing 
idea, require licenses for stands or 
space on the farmers’ markets and will 
issue licenses only to bonafide producers, 

* * * 

High wages demanded by pickers in 
the big strawberry-producing counties 
of Cumberland, Atlantic, Burlington, 
Gloucester and Camden add 3 cents a 
quart to the cost of harvesting the 
crop which is now moving forward to 
markets in quantity. The cost of the 
quart box and the crate add another 
cent, while costs of transportation and 
marketing mean a further 1 to 3 cents 
cost to the producer. This means that the 
total cost of production and marketing 
is greater to strawberry growers in 
New Jersey this year than ever before. 
However, production per acre is heavy 
this year. 

The crop of spinach this season is 
estimated as the biggest ever grown in 
the State, and takes its place among 
New Jersey’s leading trucking crops. 
Rhubarb has likewise been a large crop. 

* * * 


The New Jersey State Board of Taxes 
and assessments recently announced the 
1923 average tax rate at $3.561 per 





$100 of valuation, which is the same 
average rate as last year. The State 
Tax Board will use this rate in assess- 
ing the tax against first-class railroad 
property and against the gross receipts 
of street railways, gas and electric 
companies.— W. H. B, 


NEW -ERSEY FRUIT NOTES 


Mercer Co.—Apples, peaches and 
pears are well set with fruit. Potatoes 
are coming up unevenly. In general, 
conditions have been all that could be 
desired. 

Sussex Coa—The amount of damage 
done to the peach crop by recent frosts 
could not be determined until the June 
drop is over. The buds appear to be in 
excellent condition. 


PENNSYLVANIA FARM 
ACTIVITIES 


The Pennsylvania State Department 
of Agriculture is conducting inquiries 
among farmers, county agents, bankers, 
crop correspondents, and other compe- 
tent authorities in: the State to deter- 
mine the factors responsible for the 
agricultural situation in Pennsylvania. 
Secretary Frank P. Willitts of ‘the de- 
partment is making a comprehensive 
survey by means of questionnaires, by 
which means he hopes to bring together 
a mass of facts and figures upon which 
a more comprehensive agricultural pro- 
gram in the State may be based. 

The department is endeavoring to 
have at its command figures which will 
show the variation between farm wages 
and industrial wages, with which the 
farmer must compete in each section of 
the State. It is also working for in- 
formation to show the comparative cost 
of farm machinery and equipment dur- 
ing the current year and in the last 
two Federal census years. The ques- 
tion of millage tax rates for county 
roads and school purposés in the same 
periods is also under consideration, 
while the assessed value of farm land 
in relation to its market value will be 
figured out for 1910 and 1922. 


* * * 


Agricultural organizations in Penn- 
sylvania have been called upon to pre- 
vent a proposed increase by the Legis- 
lature to motor truck business. A bill 
was recently pending in the Legislature 
to this effect. It would also require 
drivers to buy licenses, Various hear- 
ings have already been held. 


x * * 


A recent survey shows that 38 per 
cent of the Pennsylvania farmers now 
have gas engines on their farms other 
than those used in automobiles, motor 
trucks or tractors. This is an increase 
of 4,250 gas engines reported on farms 
in the State within the last year; the 
total estimate is 78,600 gas engines 
now on farms. 

* ~ 

After June 19 wholesalers and re- 
tailers can no longer manufacture, sell 
or exchange filled milk. The 90 days of 
grace allowed to dealers to dispose of 
stocks on hand expires on that date. 
The State authorities have issued a 
warning to this effect and signify their 
intention of prosecuting violators, so 
that the general health of consumers 
and the dairy industry shall receive the 
full protection granted under the law. 

Since the filled milk legislation went 
into effect last year, condensed milk 
manufacturers have been flooding the 
markets with skim milk products, 
largely offered to the public in packages 
so closely resembling whole milk prod- 
ucts as to be deceptive. 


* * x 


Another legislative measure of par- 
ticular interest to eastern Pennsylvania 
growers would appropriate $50,000 for 
quarantining the districts along the 
Delaware River which are infested by 
the Japanese beetle, The Pennsylvania 
State Horticultural Society, leading 
fruit growers and some of the eastern 
Pennsylvania farm organizations have 
been actively backing the measure. 





If it is farm news, you will see it in 
the American Agriculturist. 













Better Crops 
Less Work 


"ex 


SOLVAY is so easy to handle, 
eo safe, so economical that it 
maxes less work but bigger crops 
wherever used. 

Make this year a bigger year,— 
in crops, in profits. You can do 


it with SOLVAY. 
THE SOLVAY PROCESS CO. 


TEEERPUREDEEEED TUE 










Write for the new 
lime booklet — sent 

! Tells you inter- 
esting profitable facte 
you should kaow 
ebout lime. 


















Throttling 


Governor WITTE 


For 90 Days AT MY RISK? 


TO PROVE that this new 
‘**super - powered’’ light-s 
weight WITTE will save 
you one-half the time, labor 
and cost of any job on the place I 
want to send it to you ona 90-day Gasoline, Distil- 
test at my risk. I guarantee it to late or Gas— 

3 to do the work of 3 to 5 hired hands. yet delivers 50% more power. 


Nearlya Year to Pay eapest to operate and 


anteed for a life-time. 

Pay When You Please—Suit Yourself On Terms. No cranking required. 

On this L+~-1 gin ag engine Daze fer itself. Increases Compactandeasily moved. 

aa . Thousands say balan -wheels 
TTR is ten years qhead of one other make—simple and Doubie, end Rew 


trouble-proof at rock-bottom, direct-to-you prices. mney Inf Ney Features 
FREE — Write me cotey for my bie, pow, tiastented wit Ge- for my Spactal PREE 
er. 


book and full details of my 
test offer. Ne obligation, abselutely Free.—ED. i. WITTE 90-Day Test 











Burns Kerosene, 














WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 122: Sxide~isase, "irsecnen. P| 
ALL VARIETIES OF POLLOW- 


VEGETABLE ING PLANTS READY ROW 


Potted Tomatoes, Asters and Scarlet Sage: 68.60 per 100; 
$30.00 per 1,000. 5.000,000 Cabbage and Tomato Plants (Field 
Grown) $2.26 per 1,000; 5,000, 810.00; 500, $1.60. uli- 
flower (Field Grown) Snowball $4.50 per 1,000. Transplanted 
Tomatoes, $8.00 per 1,000 ; $1.00 per 100. 

Cash with Order. Send for List of All Plants. 


P. FORD ROCHELLE, Mendham Read, Morristown, NewJersey 


te another 
Write for circular. 





The “E-Z” SHOCK ABSORBING SEAT SPRING 


will make the farm machines, TRACTORS, etc., ride EASY. 
Why shake your daylights out 
when'you can ride comfortably ? 
Quickly changed from one ma- 
chine Will last « 
lifetime. Sent by Parcel Post. 


GEO. J. KRUM, Old Chatham, N. ¥. 





for every risk the Farmer takes-there 1s a Hartford Policy 





tory Booklet 


My PROPERTY” is a carefully 
planned inventory booklet that is of great 
help to owners and managers of farms 
in determining correct property values. 
The experts of the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company know that a farmer can buy 
insurance wisely if he has a carefully’ 
prepared list of all his possessions and 
their value. 

“MY PROPERTY” has been planned to 
help you be properly insured before a 
fire comes. Mail the coupon now. 


HARTFORD FIRE 










INSURANCE CQ6-._ 
HARTFORD ~ ge SS 
ot: 

er / 

aA Pa f 7 


Mail the Coupon today for Your 
copy of this Farm Inventory BookJet 
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Classified Advertising Rates 
DVERTISEMENTS are inserted in this department at the rate of 5 vents a word 
The minimum charge per insertion is $1 per week 
Count as one word each initial, abbreviation and whole number, including name 
and address Thus: “J. B. Jones, 44 E. Main St Mount Morris, N counts as 
eleven words. 
| Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page 
: 
Our Advertisements Guaranteed 
HE American Agriculturist accepts only advertising which it believes to be 
thoroughly honest 
We positively guarantee to our readers fair and honest treatment in dealing with 
our advertisers 
We guarantee to refund the price of goods purchased by our subscribers from any 
advertiser who fails to make good when the article purchased is found not to be 
as advertised 
To benefit by this guarantee subscribers ist y I saw your ad in the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist’’ when ordering from our advert 
The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 
| VERY week the American Agriculturist reaches ove 120,000 farmers in New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and adjacent States Advertising orders must 
| reach our office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City not later than the second 
Monday previous to date of issue Cancellation orders must reach us on the same 
| schedule Because of the low rate to subscriber ind their friends, cash or money 
order must accompany your order 
ALL GOOD THINGS COME TO HIM WHO WAITS — BUT 
THE CHAP WHO DOESN'T ADVERTISE WAITS LONGEST 
= _ —— 





EGGS AND POULTRY 





SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the ship- 
ping of day-old chicks and eggs by our ad- 
vertisers, and the hatching of same by our 
subscribers that the publishers of this paper 
cannot guarantee the safe arrival of day- 
old chicks, or that eggs shipped sball reach the 
buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the 
hatching of eggs We shall continue to ex- 
ercise the greatest care in allowing poultry 
and egg advertisers to use this paper, but 
our responsibility must end with that 





JERSEY BLACK GIANTS- 
low skin, descendants of originators Eggs, 
also 6 to 12 weeks old chicks Write for 
Giant history and prices. Stamp appreciated 
SUNFLOWER POULTRY YARDS, Box A, 
Oceanport, N. J 


Large birds, yel 


White Wyandottes; 8S. C 
Pure-bred stock 100% delivery 

Can make immediate shipment on 
Wyandottes $13. Leghorns $10 per 
ULSH POULTRY FARM, Port 
Pa 





CHICKS 
Leghorns 
guaranteed 
Leghorns. 
hundred 
Trevorton, 





500 LEGHORN Cc cHIC KS, J July 1 
vigorous, production bred = stoc 
strain, large fowls, 95 per cent chalk- — 
eges Quick growing hustlers Lay at 4! 
months. E. COYLE, _ Branchport, _e % 


10th, from 
250-egg 





WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCK eggs for hatch- 


ing, $1.25 per 15; $3.50 per 50; $6 per 
hundred, postpaid; White Pekin Duck Eggs, 
$1.50 per 11, postpaid JOS. G. KENNEL, 
Atglen, Pa 

BARRON WHITE LEGHORNS, 303-egg 
strain Chicks, $9.50 per 100 Immediate 
delivery Pullets, hens Not a hatchery 
MAPLE ACRES FARM, Tiffin, O 

RING NEC K PHEASANT EGGS $3 per 


15 Postpaid JOHN LEWIS, Okolona, Ohio 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCKS 

~ MILLIONS OF CELERY AND CABBAGE 
Plants, $2.50 per 1,000. Over 5,000 at $2 per 
1,000 Special prices on large orders. Early 
Snow-ba!! Cauliflower plants, $3.50 per 1,000 
straight WELLS M. DODDS, North Rose, 
N. Y 


CABBAGE, CELERY Ready for field, 
$1.25 per 1,000; beet, onion, lettuce, strong 
plants, $1 per 1,C00; tomato, all kinds, $2 per 
1,000 ; cauliflower, peppers, egg plants, $3 per 
1,000. Send for list. J. C. SCHMIDT, Bristol, 
Pa 


FOR SALE 
Danish cabbage 
per 1,000 C. Je 
Cortland, N. Y. 


and 
$2 
Tel., 


Early Copenhagen market 
plants from treated seed 
STAFFORD, Route 3, 


MILLIONS of Cabbage and Tomato Plants; 
all leading varieties; 1,000—$2; 500—$1.25 
Postpaid, J. H. SCOTT, Franklin, Va 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 








FARM pog— English Shepherds: 

















pups and | 
drivers Natural instinct to handle cattle 
Credit given if requested Nine litters ready | 
now W. W. NORTON, Ogdensburg, N. Y 
BEES 

HONEY, finest quality clover, 5 Ibs., $1.10; 
10 ibs.. $2; buckwheat $1 and $1 75; post- 
paid. M. BALLARD, Roxbury, N. Y 








HELP WANTED 





ALL men, women, boys, girls, 17 to 60, will- 
ing to accept Government positions, $117-$190, 
traveling or stationary, write MR. OZMENT, 
258 St. Louis, Mo., immediately. 


| 


lelierd 


White | 





CATTLE 


REG ISTERED AYRSHIRES— 
immediate sale, our entire herd of pure- 
Ayrshire consisting of our fine herd 
aca] Prince No. 28423, and fifteen 
choice cows and heifers We have never had 
a reactor ARDEN HILL FARMS, Alfred 
Station, Allegany Co., N. Y 


We have priced 
for 
bred 


sire ‘ On 


SHORT- 
attractive 
our best 
HOTCH- 


ORCHARD MILKING 
HORNS Two young heifer calves, 
prices Dams, 12 and 16 years old, 
producers Sire, Baron Clay. L. R. 
KISS, West Springfield, Erie Co., Pa 


GROVE 








SALE Milking Shorthorn Heifers 

and calves), at farmers’ prices 
Federal tested ERNEST COTTRELL, 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y 


FOR 
(yearling 








SWINE 





REGISTERED DUROC WEANED PIGS— 
$10, either sex, including papers, crating, de- 
livering. Quick- -growing husky rascals. CHAS. 
MEARSON, Weedsport, N 

REG ISTERED Oo. I 
bred gilts, spring pigs 
faction guaranteed 
Mallory, Y 





¢._ Service > boars, 
priced to sell Satis- 
GEO. N. RUPRACHT, 


The best registered 
Satisfaction guar- 
CLARENCE BEY, 


PIGS! PIGS! 
Chester White, 8 weeks old 
anteed. $10 each prepaid 
Clarington, Ohio 


PIGS! 





Registered (¢ “he ster White swine. 
wants J. A. BOAK & SONS, R 
Pa 


FOR SALE 
Write your 
D. 4, New Castle 








TURKEYS 
" TURKEY EGGS mammoth bronze, bour- 
bon red, Narragansett, white holland. 15 
reasons why we have the greatest bargain for 











you. Write WALTER BROS., Powhatan Point 
Ohio 
REAL ESTATE 
WANTED—Farmer and family to “operate 
my 110-acre farm, on share or rent Pitts- 
burgh markets Must sacrifice Apply fully. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, Box 304, 461 


Avenue, New York City 

NORRISTOWN—Large 
outbuildings, all kinds 
hot and cold water in house; 


32 ACRES BELOW 
meadow, orchard, barn, 
farm implements, 


$9,000. P. O. Box 496, Norristown, Pa. 
FARM WANTED State road farm; only 

state how near railroad, church, school, town. 

Send time table. Write PONGE, 


plain J. A 
8 164th Street, LN. ¥ 


Jamaica, L 








FEMALE HELP WANTED 


with a year old child wishes to 
home to work, in city or country, 
for elderly couple or widower Salary not 
as important as home. Box 305, AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, 461 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City 


WIDOW 
find a nice 








MISCELLANEOUS 


LATEST | STYL E ‘SANITARY MILK TICK- 
ETS save money and time. Free delivery. 
Send for samples TRAVERS BROTHERS, 
Dept. A, Gardne or, Mass. 


FOR SALE—An Ann Arbor No. 35 
baler, in good Price, $2. 


order. 
HORNBERG ER, R. D. 1, Shamokin, 











hay 
SAM W. 
Pa. 





~ EXTENSION LADDERS, 23c ft.: 
fruit ladders, 30c ft Freight paid. 
FERRIS, Interlaken, We 


three-leg 
A. L 
N. 





HEN WR TING TO ADVERTISERS BE SURE TO 
MENTION AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
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| those calling the conference are: 


| Long News in Short Para- 
graphs 


NATIONAL Wheat Conference is 

called at Chicago for June 19 and 
20. This conference will consist of 
representatives in agriculture, com- 
merce, elevators, railroads, millers, 
bakers, retailers and all educational 
bodies connected with agriculture, to- 
gether with many individuals inter- 
ested in the economics of the market- 
ing of wheat. The object of the con- 
ference is to obtain better prices for 
wheat by laying plans to create a 
larger consumers’ demand. Among 
Ss. J. 
Lowell, Master of the National Grange; 
Aaron Sapiro, counsel in Agricultural 
Economics; O. E. Bradfute, President 
of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion; G. E. Chamberlain, United States 
Shipping Board; Royal S. Copeland, 
Senator from New York; Arthur Cap- 
per, Senator from Kansas; and the 
Governors of the States of Minnesota, 
Illinois, Kansas, Missouri, North Da- 
kota, Ohio and Oklahoma. 


* * « 


Milk consumption is increasing. Milk 
for household purposes increased from 
49 gallons per capita in 1921 to 50 gal- 
lons per capita in 1922, according to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Consumption, by city folks in- 
creased 2 gallons per capita, but lack of 
any increase in consumption in rural 
communities pulled down the average 
increase of the country as a whole to 
1 gallon. There is a big increase in the 
consumption of milk in chocolate form, 
100,000,000 pounds of whole milk be- 
ing used for this purpose in 1922, as 
compared with 40,000,000 pounds in 
1921. There was also some increase in 
the consumption of other by-products 
made from milk. 

am * * 


The New York City average price for 
New York State average run, colored 
and uncolored flats, American cheese 
for the month of May is 22.4375 cents 


per pound. The average price for 92 
score butter is 41.9423 cents. These 
prices are used by the Dairymen’s 


League Cooperative Association in de- 
termining the prices of butter and 
cheese for the general pool price for 
May. 

The price for class 3 milk for the 
month of May, i. e., milk used chiefly by 
the manufacturers of condensed and 
evaporated milk, will be 1.895 cents for 
3 per cent milk at the 201-210 mile zone. 

* « 7 

The number of milch cows on farms 
January 1, 1923, is placed at 24,429,000 
as compared with 24,082,000 cows on 
farms January 1, 1922. There are also 
about 1,250,000 cows in towns, making 
a total of 25,505,000 milch cows produc- 
ing on the average of 4,020 pounds per 
cow, or 103,000,000,000 pounds of milk 
per year. The average production per 
cow in 1921 was 3,945 pounds. There- 
fore, while there is an increase in con- 
sumption of milk and other dairy prod- 
ucts, there is also probably a greater in- 
crease, both in the number of animals 
and in the production per cow. 

> + @ 

A recent investigation of the results 
from hoof and mouth disease in Den- 
mark in 1920-1921 shows that prac- 
tically all milch cows reported upon 
had been attacked by the disease and 
that the death rate averaged 2.5 per 
cent. The biggest loss was through the 
large decline in milk production. The 
same disease attacked 86.6 per cent of 
the hogs of which 22.8 per cent died. 

7 * * 

The index of purchasing power of 
farm products stood at 70 in April as 
compared with 69 in March. The high 
cost of producing farm crops this sea- 
son on account of higher farm wages 
together with other factors, gives some 
indication that the prices of farm prod- 
ucts will be some higher this fall. 

* - * 


Experiments are being conducted in 
the Gypsy Moth infested area in New 
England to determine whether or not it 
is practical to spray fruit and other 
trees from an aeroplane or balloon 
rather than from the ground. 

* . * 


Wool prices in the nation ranged dur- 
ing the last of May from 35c in Wyom- 
ing to 55¢ a pound in California. The 
55¢ grade in California was for strictly 
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$1,000.00 


INSURANCE 


FOR 5Q) cents 


As a part of our broad policy of 
service to readers, we now offer 
you a $1,000 Travel Accident 
Policy for one year with a three- 
year subscription for American 
Agriculturist all for only $2.50— 
just 50 cents more than our 
special price for a_ three-year 
subscription alone. 


You May Be Hurt or 
Killed In a Train or 
Auto Accident 
Tomorrow 


Don’t make the mistake of 
neglecting your family’s financial 
welfare in case the unexpected 
accident comes to you. Is not 
your own peace of mind worth 
the small amount of our accident 
policy > You need protection. 
Tomorrow may be too late. Order 
one of these policies today. 


This Tells You What 
the Policy Will Pay 


The North American Accident In- 
surance Company will pay the follow- 
ing amounts, subject to the terms of 
the policy, for death or disability on 
a public carrier, due to its wrecking or 
disablement while the insured is riding 
as a fare-paying passenger, or due to 
the wrecking or disablement of any 
private horse-drawn or motor-driven 
vehicle on which insured may be riding 
or driving, or by being thrown there- 
from. 


Life One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 
Both Hands 

One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 
Both Feet 


One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 
Sight of Both Eyes 

One Thousand Dollars 
One Hand and One Foot, 

One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 
Either Hand and Sight of One Eye, 

One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 
Either Foot and Sight of One Eye, 

One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 
Either Hand 

‘ive Hundred Dollars 
Either Foot 

‘ive Hundred Dollars 
Sight of Either Eye 

Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) 
Total Disability, 13 weeks or less, 

Ten Dollars ($10.00) per week 
Life, by being struck, knocked down or 
run over by vehicle, while standing or 
walking on public highway 
Two Hundred and Fifty Dollars ($2 


($1,000.00) 


($500.00) 


($500.00) 


50.00) 














MAIL THIS COUPON AT ONCE 


TO AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
461 FourtH Ave., NEw YorK CITY. 
GENTLEMEN: Please enter my subscription for 
American Agriculturist three years and send 
me a $1,000.00 Travel Accident Policy, good 
for one year. Enclosed find $2.50 in full pay- 
ment for both the policy and subscriptions 


J16 


Signed. 


State 


My age ia 





fine combing wool. 
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The Brown Mouse -—®2y Hertert Quick 


ORE interesting to a keen observer than the speeches, were the unusual things 


in the room itself. 


To be sure, there were on the blackboards exercises and 


outlines, of lessons in language, history, mathematics, geography and the like. 

But these were not the usual things taken from text-books. The problems in arith- 

metic were calculations as to the feeding value of various rations for live stock, 

records of laying hens and computation as to the excess of value in eggs produced 

over the cost of feed. Pinned to the wall were market reports on all sorts of farm 

products, and a numerous were the statistics on the prices of cream and 
e 


butter. There were fi 
bulletins. 
a sewing machine. 


desk. 


A model of a piggery stood on a shelf, done in cardboard. 


s of farm papers piled about, and racks of agricultural 
In one corner of the room was a typewriting machine, and in another 
Parts of an old telephone were scattered about on the teacher’s 


Instead of the 


usual collection of text-books in the desk, there were hectograph copies of 
exercises, reading lessons, arithmetical tables and essays on various matters re- 
lating to agriculture, all of which were accounted for by two or three hand-made 
hectographs—a very fair sort of printing plant—lying on a table. 

The members of the school board were there, looking on these evidences of 


jnnovation with wonder and more or less disfavor. 


Things were disorderly. The 


text-books recently adopted by the board against some popular protest had evi- 
dently been pitched, neck and crop, out of the school by the man whom Bonner 


had termed a dub. 


Colonel Woodruff was in the chair. 
After the speechifying was over, and 
the stereotyped, though rather illogical, 
appeal had been made for voters of the 
one party to cast the straight ticket, 
and for those of the other faction to 
scratch, the colonel rose to adjourn the 
meeting. 

Newton Bronson, safely concealed 
behind taller people, called out, “Jim 
Irwin! speech!” 

There was a giggle, a slight sensa- 
tion, and many voices joined in the 
call for the new schoolmaster. 

Colonel Woodruff felt the unwisdom 
of ignoring the demand. Probably he 
relied upon Jim’s discretion and ex- 
pected a declination. 

Jim arose, seedy and lank, and the 
voices ceased, save for another sup- 
pressed titter. 

“IT don’t know,” said Jim, “whether 
this call upon me is a joke or not. If it 
is, it isn’t a practical one, for I can’t 
talk. I don’t care much about parties 
or politics. I don’t know whether I’m 
a Democrat, a Republican or a Pop- 
ulist.” 

This caused a real sensation. The 
nerve of the fellow! Really, it must 
in justice be said, Jim was losing 
himself in a desire to tell his true feel- 
ings. He forgot all about Jennie and 
her candidacy—about everything except 
his real, true feelings. This proves 
that he was no politician. 

“T don’t see much in this county 
campaign that interests me,” he went 
on—and Jennie Woodruff reddened, 
while her seasoned, father covered his 
mouth with his hand to conceal a smile. 
“The politicians come out into the 
farming districts every campaign and 
get us hayseeds for anything they 
want. They give us clodhoppers the 
glad hand, a cheap cigar, and a cheaper 
smile after election;—and that’s all. 
I know it, you all know it, they know 
it. I don’t blame them so very much. 
The trouble is we don’t ask them to do 
anything better. I want a new kind of 
rural school; but I don’t see any pros- 
pect, no matter how this election goes, 
for any change in them. We in the 
Woodruff District will have to work 
out our own salvation. Our political 
ring never’ll do anything but the old 
things. That’s all-——and I don’t suppose 
I should have said as much as I have!” 

There was stark silence for a moment 
when he sat down, and then as many 
cheers for Jim as for the principal 
speaker of the evening, cheers mingled 
with titters and catcalls. Jim felt a 
good deal as he had done when he 
knocked down Mr. Dilly’s chauffeur— 
rather degraded and humiliated, as if 
he had made an ass of himself. And 
as he walked out of the door, the 
future county superintendent passed by 
him in high displeasure, and walked 
home with someone else. 

Jim found the weather much colder 
than it had been while coming. He 
really needed an Eskimo’s fur suit. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE NEW WINE 


|e the little strip of forest which 
divided the sown land from the Iowa 
fields wandered two boys in earnest 
Converse. From their backloads of 
Steel-traps one of them might have 
been Frank Merriwell, and the other 
Dead-Shot Dick. However, though it 
Was only mid-December, and the fur 


- Raymond Simms, the 





It was a sort of contempt for the powers that be. 


of all wild varmints was at its primest, 
they were bringing their traps into 
the settlements, instead of taking them 
afield. “The settlements” were repre- 
sented by the ruinous dwelling of the 
Simmses, and the boy who resembled 
Frank Merriwell was Raymond Simms. 
The other, who was much more bar- 
barously accoutered, whose overalls 
were fringed, who wore a cartridge 
belt, and carried hatchet, revolver, and 
a long knife with a deerfoot handle, 
and who so _ studiously looked like 
Dead-Shot Dick, was our old friend 
Newton Bronson. On the right, on the 
left, a few rods would have brought 
the boys out upon the levels of rich 
corn-fields, and in sight of the long 
rows of soft maples along the straight 
roads, and of the huge red barns. But 
here, they could be the Boy Trappers 
—a thin fringe of bushes and trees 
made of the little valley a forest to 
the imagination of the boys. Newton 
put down his load, and sat upon a 
stump to rest. 


AYMOND SIMMS was dimly con- 

scious of a change in Newton since 
the day when they met and helped select 
Colonel Woodruff’s next year’s seed corn. 
Newton’s mother had a mother’s confi- 
dence that Newton was now a good boy, 
who had been led astray by other boys, 
but had reformed. Jim Irwin had a dis- 
tinct feeling of optimism. Newton had 
quit tobacco and beer, casually stating 
to Jim that he was “in training.” Since 
Jim had shown his ability to administer 
a knockout to that angry chauffeur, he 
seemed to this hobbledehoy peculiarly a 
proper person for athletic confidences. 
Newton’s mind seemed gradually filling 
up with interests that displaced the 
psychological complex out of which 
oozed the bad stories and filthy allusion. 
Jim attributed much of this to the clear 
mountain atmosphere which surrounded 
ignorant bar- 
barian driven out of his native hills by 
a feud. Raymond was of the open 
spaces, and refused to hear fetid things 
that seemed out of place in them. But 
how could you have a fuss with a feller 
who knew all about trapping, who had 
seen a man shot, who had shot a bear, 
who had killed wild turkeys, who had 
trapped a hundred dollars’ worth of 
furs in one winter, who knew the proper 
“sets” for all fur-bearing animals, and 
whom you liked, and who liked you? 

As the reason for Newton’s improve- 
ment in manner of living, Raymond, 
out of his own experience, would have 
had no hesitation in naming the school 
and the schoolmaster. 

“T wouldn’t go back on a friend,” said 
Newton, seated on the stump with his 
traps at his feet. 

“You got no call to talk thataway,” 
replied the mountain boy. “How’m I 
goin’ back on you?” 

“We was goin’ to trap all winter,” 
asseverated Newton, “and next winter 
we were goin’ up in the north woods 
together.” 

“You know,” said Raymond somberly, 
“that we cain’t run any trap line and 
do whut we got to do to he’p Mr. Jim.” 

Newton sat mute as one having no 
rejoinder. 

“Mr. Jim,” went on Raymond, “needs 
all the he’p every kid in this settlement 
kin give him. He’s the best friend I 
ever had. I’m a pore ignerant boy, an’ 
he teaches me how to do things that will 
make me something.” 

“Darn it all!” said Newton. 


“You know,” said Raymond, “that 
you’d think mahgty small of me, if I’d 
desert Mr. Jim Irwin.” 

“Well, then,” replied Newton, seizing 
his traps and throwing them across his 
shoulder, “come on with the traps, and 
shut up! What’ll we do when the school 
board gets Jennie’: Woodruff to revoke 
his certificate and make him quit teach. 
in’, hey?” 

“Nobody’ll eveh do that,” said Ray- 
mond. “I’d set in the schoolhouse do’ 
with my rifle and shoot anybody that’d 
come to th’ow Mr. Jim outen the school.” 

“Not in this country,” said Newton. 
“This ain’t a gun country.” 

“But it orto be either a justice kentry, 
or a gun kentry,” replied the mountain 
boy. “It stands to reason it must be 
one ’r the otheh, Newton.” 

“No, it don’t, neither,” said Newton 
dogmatically. 

“Why should they th’ow Mr. Jim 
outen the school?” inquired Raymond. 
“Ain’t he teachin’ us right?” 


EWTON explained for the tenth 

time that his father, Mr. Con Bon- 
ner and Mr. Haakon Peterson had not 
meant to hire Jim Irwin at all, but each 
had voted for him so that he might have 
one vote. Now, however, Jim had done 
so many things that no teacher was 
supposed to do, and had left undone 
so many things that teachers were 
bound by custom to perform, that New- 
ton’s father and Mr. Bonner and Mr. 
Peterson had made up up their minds 
that they would call upon him to re- 
sign, and if he wouldn’t, they would 
“turn him out” in some way. And the 
best way, if they could do it, would be 
to induce County Superintendent Wood- 
ruff, who didn’t like Jim since the speech 
he made at the political meeting, to 
revoke his certificate. 

“What wrong’s he done committed?” 
asked Raymond. “I don’t know what 
teachers air supposed to do in this 
kentry, but Mr. Jim seems to be the 
only sure-enough teacher I ever see!” 

“He don’t teach out of the books the 
school board adopted,” replied Newton. 

“But he makes up better lessons,” 
urged Raymond. “An’ all the things 
we do in school, he’ps us make a 
livin’.” 

“He begins at eight.in the mornin’,” 
said Newton, “an’ he has some of us 
there till half past five, and comes back 
in the evening. And every Saturday, 
some of the kids are doin’ something at 
the schoolhouse.” 

“They don’t pay him for overtime, 
do they?” queried Raymond. “Well, 
then, they orto, instid of turnin’ him 
out!” 

“Well, they’ll turn him out!” prophe- 
sied Newton. “I’m havin’ more fun in 
school than I ever—an’ that’s why I’m 
with you on this quittin’ trapping— 
but they’ll get Jim, all right!” 

“I’m having something betteh’n fun,” 
replied Raymond. “My pap has never 
understood this kentry, an’ we-all has 
had bad times hyeh; but Mr. Jim an’ I 
have studied out how I can make a 
betteh livin’ next year—and pap says 
we kin go on the way Mr. Jim says. I'll 
work for Colonel Woodruff a part of 
the time, an’ pap kin ‘make corn im the 
biggest field. It seems we didn’t do 
our work right last year—an’ in a 
couple of years, with the increase of 
the hawgs, an’ the land we kin get 
under plow. .. .” 


AYMOND was off on his pet dream 

of becoming something better than 
the oldest of the Simms tribe of outcasts 
—and Newton was subconsciously im- 
pressed by the fact that never for a 
moment did Raymond’s plans fail to 
include the elevation with him of 
Calista and Jinnie and Buddy and Pap 
and Mam. It was taken for granted 
that the Simmses sank or swam to- 
gether, whether their antagonists were 
poverty and ignorance, or their ancient 
foes, the Hobdays. 

It was still an hour before nine— 
when the rural ‘school traditionally 
“takes up”—when the boys had stored 
their traps in a shed at the Bronson 
home, and walked on to the school- 
house. That rather scabby and weath- 
ered edifice was already humming with 
industry of a sort. Never had the at- 
tendance been so large or regular; and 


one of the reasons for sessiens before 





nine and after four was the inability 
of the teacher to attend to the needs 
of his charges in the five and a half 
hours called “school hours.” 

This, however, was not the sole rea- 
son. it was the new sort of work 
which commanded the attention of Ray- 
mond and Newton as they entered. 
This morning, Jim had arranged in 
various sorts of dishes specimens of 
grain and grass seeds, By each was a 
card bearing the name of the farm 
from which one of the older boys or 
girls had brought it. “Wheat, Scotch 
from the farm of Columbus 
.’ “Timothy, or Herd’s Grass, 
from the farm of A. B. Talcott.” “AlI- 
sike Clover, from the farm of B. B. 
Hamm.” Each lot was in a small 
cloth bag which had been made by one 
of the little girls as a sewing exercise; 
and each card had been written as a 
lesson in penmanship by one of the 
younger pupils, and contained, in addi- 
tion to the data above mentioned, heads 
under which to enter the number of 
grains of the seed examined, the num- 
ber which grew, the percentage of 
viability, the number of alien seeds of 
weeds and other sorts, the names of 
these adulterants, the weight of true 
and vitalized, and of foul and alien 
and dead seeds, the value per bushel 
in the local market of the seeds under 
test, and the real market values of the 
samples, after dead seeds and alien 
matter had been subtracted. 

“Now get busy, here,” cried Jim’ 
Irwin. “We’re late! Raymond, you’ve 
a —_ eye—you count seeds—and you, 
Calista, and Mary Smith—and mind, 
next year’s crop may depend on mak- 
ing no mistakes!” 

“Mistakes!” scoffed Mary Smith, a 
dumpy girl of fourteen, “We don’t 
make mistakes any more, teacher.” 


T was a frolic, rather than a task. 

All had come with a perfect under- 
standing that this early attendance 
was quite illegal, and not to be re- 
quired of them—but they came, 

“Newt,” suggested Jim, “get busy 
on the percentage problems for that 
second class in arithmetic.” 

“Sure,” said Newt. “Let’s see... . 
Good seed is the base, and bad seed 
and dead seed the percentage—find the 
SR. 5 0 

“Oh, you know!” said Jim. “Make 
them easy and plain and as many as 





WHAT HAS HAPPENED? 


IM IRWIN, a field hand by 

force of circumstances, but con- 
scious of an ability he has never 
been able to express, is elected 
school teacher by a fluke. He ac- 
cepts because Jennie Woodruff 
said “humph!”’ when he told her 
his ambitions. Jim makes friends 
with the Simms family, moun- 
taineers from Tennessee, and even 
rounds up Newton Bronson, a vil- 
lage problem, whose father is a 
member of the school board. 

Jennie is running for County 
Superintendent, and Jim offends 
her by his lack of enthusiasm. 











you can get out—and be sure that you 
name the farm every pop!” 

“Got you!” answered Newton, and in 
a fine frenzy went at the job of creat- 
ing a text-book in arithmetic. 

“Buddy,” said Jim, patting the 
youngest Simms on the head, “you and 
Virginia can print the reading lessons 
this morning, can’t you?” 

“Yes, Mr. Jim,” answered both Mc- 
Geehee Simms and his sister cheerily. 
“Where’s the copy?” 

“Here,” answered the teacher, hand- 
ing each a typewritten sheet for use as 
the original from which the young 
mountaineers were to make hecto- 
— copies, “and mind you make 
good copies! Bettina Hansen pretty 
nearly cried last night because she had 
to write them over so many times on 
the typewriter before she got them all 
right!” 

The reading lesson was an article on 
corn condensed from a farm paper, 
and a selection from Hiawatha—the 
Indian-corn myth. 

(Continued on page 518) 
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Dimes Make Dollars—So You-Should Save the Dimes 


Emma Gary Wallace Gives Six Ways of Saving — A Block for the Nursery Rhyme Quilt 


REPARE an efficient and inexpen- 

sive washing fluid by blending the 
following ingredients: 

Soap, % pound; sodium carbonate, 
1 pound; strong water of ammonia, 8 
ounces; turpentine, 4 ounces; gasoline, 
8 ounces; water enough to make 2 
gallons. 

Home-made soft soap is excellent. If 
not available, take any good grade of 
laundry soap, shave it, and melt in suf- 
ficient water to make a jelly. Take 
away from light or fire and stir in the 


gasoline, Dissolve the sodium carbon- 
ate in three pints of water. Add the 
ammonia and the turpentine. Mix the 


two solutions and finish with enough 
water to make the two gallons. Store in 
tightly corked jugs or bottles. Label 
plainly, “Easy Washing Fluid.” 

Use a tablespoonful of this to each 
pail of water in soaking clothes, and 
two tablespoonfuls to a pail in boiling 
them. This Easy Washing Fluid 
loosens dirt, and bleaches clothes so 
that they are much easier to wash and 
whiter when finished. Many mild 
stains are removed by this compound. 


Save on Ammonia Bills 


Every housewife knows how useful 
the ammonia bottle is, It keeps win- 
dows sparkling and clean; is valuable 
in cleaning of clothes; in the weekly 
care of the bathroom, and in keeping 
cut glass sparkling and bright. 

Frequently ammonia is not used as 


household ammonia have been added. 
Dry with a soft cloth and polish with a 
chamois. 


Save on Library Paste 

Then there are children who delight 
to paste, or a housewife who likes to 
make scrap books, a wide-mouthed jar 
holding a pound or more may be ob- 
tained at the drug store. This should 
have a screw top. 

The following Library Paste will keep 
sweet and smooth: 

Cornstarch, 6 ounces; flour, 4 ounces; 
glycerine, 2 drams; salicylic acid, 2 
drams; water, 1 quart; oil of cloves, 
1 dram. 

Blend the starch, the flour, and the 
salicylic acid together. Take enough 
of the water to stir into a smooth paste. 
Rub out all the lumps. Add the glycer- 
ine. Heat the rest of the water boiling 
hot and pour gradually upon the flour 
mass, stirring as it is added. Put over 
the fire and cook until smooth and thick. 
Be careful that it does not burn. Cook 
at least fifteen minutes or longer if 
a double boiler is used. Cool and add 
the oil of cloves. Stir in thoroughly. 
This will make about a quart of fine, 
smooth paste. Put part of it aside in a 
tightly covered receptacle in a cool place. 


Save on Insect Depredations 


If ants become troublesome, take one- 
half pound of borax, one-half ounce of 
powdered camphor, and one ounce of 


scatter round their haunts. The drug- 
gist can powder the camphor by break- 
ing it into small pieces and rubbing 
with a few drops of alcohol. This proc- 
ess cuts the gum. 

Watch where the insects enter, for 
there is sure to be an opening or crack 
in floor or wall, and scatter the mix- 
ture about the entrance. Spirits of tur- 
pentine poured into such a crevice will 
help to drive them away. 

If the ant colony can be located, it 
can be destroyed by pouring a kettle of 
boiling water over it, to which a hand- 
ful of alum has been added, or the ant 
hill may be liberally sprinkled with 
powdered quicklime. 


Save on Your Nutmeat Supplies 


Where the family is fond of nut 
bread, nut salads, and such dishes, it 
is much cheaper to buy the nuts several 
pounds at a time. These should be kept 
in an air-tight container. Even so, para- 
sites will sometimes infest the nut- 
meats, wasting quantities. Of course, 
if there are any eggs, they will hatch. 

To keep the nutmeats free and fresh, 
take absorbent cotton about the size of 
a small walnut. Moisten with chloro- 
form and lay this on a small piece of 
clean paper on top of the nutmeats. 
Close the cover and they will remain in 
the best of condition until used up. 


Save on Rug Cleaning Bills 
_Mix one pint of ammonia water, or 





natured alcohol, two ounces of turpen- 


tine, and a pint of water, This will 
make 22 ounces of the carpet-cleaning 
fluid. Into each five-quart pail of hot 
water, put four ounces, or half a meas. 
uring cup of the fluid. Clean a square 
of the carpet, using a brush or clean 
cloth. Wipe dry with a second clean 
cloth. Change the water as often as 
it is soiled. Do not walk on the carpet 
or rug until dry. Before cleaning, the 
fabric should be swept, vacuumed, or 
beaten to remove the loose dust. 


THE NURSERY QUILT 


Here is one square from the nursery 
rhyme quilt which may be made, square 
by square, by the A. A. Baby’s mother 
(or sister or aunt) for the A. A. Baby’s 
bed. Make it of muslin or soft mulle, 
and it will be just the thing to throw 
over the youngest one during warm 
weather. 

Transfer patterns come for twenty 
pictures. You stamp each picture on 
its Own square with a hot iron, then, 
when all are embroidered, sew them to- 
gether, or mount them on a background 
of cambric, lawn or any washable, wear. 
able material, 

The whole set of twenty transfers 
costs only 65c. The transfer patterns, 
to save expense, are in three large 
sheets, but can easily be cut apart. 
Rhymes go with the patterns, so that 







































































freely as it might be because of its ex- cloves, Mix by sifting together and household ammonia, four ounces of de- the children can learn them as you 
pense. Save by oe — the simple out- 
aring it yourself. ines. 
Whe following is 2 NURSERY RHYME QUILT, BLOCK NUMBER 1 The blocks repre- 
very desirable mix- sent, in their proper 
ture: order, Mary and her 
Powdered Castile : Lamb; Hey diddle, 
soap, 8 ounces; bo- diddle; See-saw; the 
rax, 2 ounces; strong Old Woman in a 
water of ammonia, 1 Basket; the Crooked 
pint; water enough to Man; Bar ber, Bar- 
make 1 gallon. ber; Queen of 
Heat part of the Hearts; Song of Six. 
water and dissolve pence; Primrose Hill; 
the soap and borax in Tommy Tucker; 
it. Cool. Add the rest The Piper’s Son; Pol- 
of the water and the ly, Put the Kettle 
strong ammonia. Bot- On; Ding-Dong Dell; 
tle, cork tightly and Simple Simon; Three 
label. WA Blind Mice; Taffy; 
Goosey Gander; Cur- 
Save on Silver Clean- lv seme A Dillar, A 
m Ollar, and Blow 
ame ae Wind, Blow, 3 
Use either large- Send 65c for the 
sized bottles with set to Embroidery 
screw tops, or fruit Department, A meri- 
jars. Have plenty of “7 1 ean Agriculturist, 461 
the silver-cleaning Fourth Ave. New 
mixture on hand, and York City. 
whenever a piece 
shows tarnish, clean om 
it at once, This is 
easy if there is plenty WASH BEFORE 
of Cleaning Cream on 
hand, and a box in a YOU SEW 
convenient corner To tell how much a 
containing soft cloths piece of material will 
and a polishing shrink in laundering,. 
chamois. Ue. use a piece about 3 or 
Powdered whiting z 4 inches square. Lay 
(sift if necessary), it on a paper and 
2 ounces; precipitated mark around it close 
chalk, 2 ounces; pow- to the edge. Then 
dered Castile soap, 1 wash the square in 
ounce; strong am- warm, soapy water 
monia water, 2 and hang it up to dry. 
ounces; spirits of cam- Smooth it out as it 
phor, 4 drams; water dries. When it is dry 
enough to make 1 place it on the picture 
pint. you marked of it be- 
Sift wh ie ing ast fore and again draw 
chalk together. is- around it. You can 
solve soap in some of ne now see how much it 
the water. Stir in has lost in the wash- 
ammonia, and little ing. You can tell, 
by little, add whiting . too, whether or not 
and chalk. Beat until ; there was much siz- 
perfectly = gt ing or —— in your 
well blended, adding piece. it is mue 
the rest of the water ORuwwy sHonr eet J nd thinner and looser 
as necessary, Lastly, than before washing 
it would not be good 








stir in spirits of cam- 
phor. fete covered 
to avoid evaporation. 

A very little of this 
applied with a soft 
cloth will keep the sil- 
ver bright. Remove 
the cream by washing 
with hot water, to 
which a few drops of 





Here’s Mary, going to school, 
gets to be a quilt block, Mr. Lamb will be on too. 
they both go onto a muslin block to start that new quilt. 

Mary and her lamb, together with the nineteen other blocks representing favorite nursery rhymes, are 
easily transferred from the patterns onto muslin blocks, and thus make a light, pretty quilt. 
set, together with the rhymes for each, sells for only 65c. 


Mary had a little lamb 
Its fleece was white as snow; 


books under her arm. The lamb is so close behind that when Mary 
You know, “every place that Mary went,’’—=so here 


And every place that Mary went, 


The lamb was sure to go. 


material to use for a 
dress or other gar- 
ment. 


One small pane of 
window glass will 
keep pages of the 
cook book clean. 


The entire 
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Money Making Schemes That Work 


Our Weekly Patterns —Cooking Suggestions A Word For Mothers 


you are an expert at crochet, why 
not place an “ad” in your local paper 
to that effect, stating your prices. A 
friend of mine who sells all kinds of 
crochet work has more orders than she 
can fill. 

I live 80 miles from St. Louis; and 
this year, all the fresh eggs I have will 
go to private customers at 70 cents per 
dozen. I ship them in metal egg crates. 
The postage is six cents on a dozen 
eggs, within the first and second zones. 

Just now my neighbors are receiving 
only thirty cents, and last summer, I 
actually received twelve cents. But 
never again! A neighbor of mine 
keeps pure-bred Rhode Island Red 
chickens. Last summer, she advertised 
her eggs for hatching purposes, at 75 


cents for fifteen and some people 
actually ordered thirty dozen at a 
time. Her hens didn’t lay fast enough 


to supply the demand. Pure bred 
poultry pays. This year, I am plan- 
ning to raise pure-bred Rhode Island 
Red chickens and Narragansett Tur- 
keys. Instead of selling either on the 
local market, it is my intention to ad- 
vertise the young, as breeding stock, 
this fall. 

Another money making scheme of 
mine, is the addressing of envelopes at 
home. The firm furnishes me envelopes 
and circulars. I mail them out, (pos- 
tage only 1 cent) and I receive fifty 
cents on each order sent the firm, if 
the order has my name and address 
attached to the coupon that is on each 
blank. 


Quilts are a Source of Revenue 


I have an aunt who quilts in her 
spare time*and she tells me she has 
more.work than she has time to do. 
The customer furnishes the material, 
and she charges $2.50 per spool used. 
The usual cost is $5 00 as it takes about 
two spools of thread to make up the 
quilt. 

Another lady, in an adjoining com- 
munity is known as the “Home Nurse”. 
She takes charge of maternity cases 
only and she comes one week before 
confinemeht and stays two weeks after. 
She does all the cooking, the house and 
laundry work, and looks after the mother 
and baby for a stated sum each week. 

One of the high school girls here 


exhibited some fudge at the community 
fair this fall and it won first prize. 
During the holidays, she made and sold 
over one hundred and fifty pounds. : 

thirty cents a pound. Another neigh- 
bor of mine with a large family of 
boys, picked and sold over 100 gallons 
of blackberries at 50 cents per gallon 
for private town customers. The boys 
picked the berries and she delivered 
them.—PAULINE CARMEN. 


TEST RUBBERS FOR CANNING 


Old or poor canning rubbers can be 
detected, according to the specialists 
at Ithaca, and fruit and vegetables 
thus saved from spoiling, by two simple 
tests. Poor rubbers spoil more canned 
stuff than any other one cause, they 
say. 

A good can rubber returns to its orig- 
inal shape after it has been stretched 
out by pulling like a rubber band. 
Neither will good live rubbers crack 
when they are folded double into the 
shape of a half circle. 

Don’t use any rubbers that won’t 
withstand these tests for your fruits 
and vegetables if you expect them to 
keep well. 


“HALF A MIND” 
HELEN GREGG GREEN 


We have all of us known the un- 
decided mother, who first forbids her 
child to do something, and then yields 
to his pleadings. There is another sort 
too, who sees her child’s fault, and 
often sighs. “I have half a mind to 
punish him severely for that”—but 
never does. 


Half a mind! Therein lies the 
trouble with many :mothers. When 
you’re a_ half-a-mind mother, your 


children soon find it out and when they 
discover the fact, how your discipline 
will suffer! 


What the Children Think of It 


I recently overheard several boys 
talking. “Come on, let’s go in swim- 
ming,” James coaxed. Eddie grinned 
but shook his head, “Can’t. Sorry! 
But Mom said, Not to-day.” 


“Aw shucks, Eddie, come on! Your 











TO KEEP YOUR NEEDLE 


HE diagram 


blouse of cool 


medium size. 


No. 


your suit, 


Ti woman of ma- 
ture or full fig- 
ure could not select 
a better style than 


No. 1713 for 
house or porch 
wear The neck line, pockets, cuffs and 
“a belt all help to give slenderizing lines. 
1713 cuts in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 
14 — 46 ine hes Size 36 requires 3% 
yards of 36-inch material with % yard 
contrasting and 3% yards binding. Price 


Cc. 


address, and numbers clearly, 
Agriculturist, 


The summer 


Only 10c! 








shows 
No. 1772 is to make 
voile or tub silk would be 
ideal in this style for everyday summer 
wear, or better use. 
36-inch material will be 


1772 cuts in sizes 16 years, 36, 
inches 


1713 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 
] Price 12c. 
NOTHER pretty overblouse to wear with 


or with one of the pleated 
skirts, now all the rage. 
economical to make, 
36-inch material for the medium size. 
No. 1711 cuts in sizes 16 years, 36 
and 40 inches bust measure, 


taking 1% yards of 


To Order: Enclose correct amount (preferably in stamps). 
and send to Fashion Department, American 
461 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

catalogue is ready and from its attractive front cover in 
colors to the back page, it contains fascinating designs for all the family. 
Get your copy before they are all gone. 


BUSY THESE JUNE DAYS 


you how simple 


A printed over- 


Only 1% yards of 
aa F for the 


bust measure 





No. 1711 is also N 


easy - to - make 
dress for summer 


wear is No. 1703. 


one of the popular 
long-waisted frocks 
which appear in all 
but are especially ap- 


Price 12c. 


materials this year, 
propriate for cottons. 

No. 17 comes in sizes 36, 38, 40, 
42 and 44 inches bust measure. 


Size 36 
requires 3% yards of 36-inch material 
with % yard of contrasting. Price 
12c. 


Write name, 








mother’ll forget. Mine usually does. 
Half the time she doesn’t mean it.” 

“No, my mother won’t,” Eddie an- 
swered firmly. “She doesn’t lay down 
the law very often, but believe me, 
Bo, when she does, she means it!” 

“Oh well, I’m going. My mother 
said she would spank me if I did, but 
she won’t. At least,” hesitatingly, “I 
don’t think she will. Sometimes she 
means what she says, and sometimes 
she doesn’t.” And off James shambled. 

What a contrast between the mothers 
of these two boys, and how much better 
the effect of firmness. 

I don’t believe in nagging children ; 
and I don’t believe in giving per- 
functory orders and rebukes every few 
minutes. But‘’I most firmly do believe 
in meaning what you say, and having 
a good mind of your own. 

Occasionally you will change your 
mind about something. In that case it 
is wise to explain to your boy or girl 
just why you did so. Your children 
will respect you more, and you will be 
a more successful parent if you are 
not the vacillating, half-a-mind type. 


Crystallized Strawberries 


Select the finest berries.’ Beat the 
whites of three eggs to a stiff froth; 
lay the fruit in the beaten egg and 
drain. Then beat again the part that 
drips off. Dip the berries one by one 
in finely powdered sugar and lay on a 
paper in a pan and place in a cool oven. 
When the icing is firm, pile on a plate 
and put in a cool place until served.— 
Mrs. GEORGE GRAY. 


Too Little Shortening 


If your “sample” reveals the fact 
that. you have not put enough shorten- 
ing in your cookies, you may remedy 
the deficit by allowing plenty of melted 
shortening in the pan and turning the 
cookies over as you place them in it. 
By this method the danger of too much 
handling of your dough is avoided.— 
Mrs. JOHN LAND. 


The Brown Mouse 
(Continued from page 511) 


“We'll be careful, Mr. Jim,” 
Buddy. 

Half past eight, and only half an hour 
until school would officially be called.” 

Newton Bronson was writing in ani- 
line ink for the hectographs, such 
problems as these: 

“If Mr. Ezra Bronson’s seed wheat 
carries in each 250 grains, ten cockle 
grains, fifteen rye grains, twenty fox- 
tail seeds, three iron-weed seeds, two 
wild oats grains, twenty-seven wild 
buckwheat seeds, one wild morning- 
glory seed, and eighteen lamb’s quarter 
seeds, what percentage of the seeds 
sown is wheat, and what foul seed?” 

“If in each 250 grains of wheat in 
Mr. Bronson’s bins, 30 are cracked, 
dead or otherwise not capable of 
sprouting, what per cent of the seed 
sown will grow?” 

“If the foul seed and dead wheat 
amount to one-eighth by weight of the 
mass, what did Mr. Bronson pay per 
bushel for the good wheat, if it cost 


said 





him $1.10 in the bin, and what per cent | 


did he lose by the adulterations and the 
poor wheat?” 

Jim ran over these rapidly. 
mathematics is good, Newton,” said 
the schoolmaster, “but if you expect to 
pass in penmanship, you'll have to take 
more pains. 

“How about the grammar?” asked 
Newton. “The writing is pretty bad, 
I'll own up.” 

(Continued next week) 
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we 


await you. 
For full information, with free 
booklets and maps, write 


0. G. RUTLEDGE 


Desk 58 
301 E. Genesee Street 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 












A Modern Bathroom, $60 


Just one of our wonderful bargains. Set com- 
prises a 4, 434 or 5 foot iron enameled roll rim 
bath tub, one 19 inch roll rim enameled flat- 
back lavatory, and a syphon action, wash- 
down water closet with porcelain tank and 
oak post hinge seat; all china index faucets, 
nickel-plated traps,and all nickel-platedheavy 


Attings. 7M. SEIDENBERG CO., ne. 
264 W. 34 8t. Bet. 7th and sth Aves. N.Y. OC. 


The 
“Pride” 


Send for 
Catalog 40 









On trial. SEPARATOR 
Skims warm or cold milk. Different 
from picture which shows larger ca- ¢ 
pacity machines. Get our plan of easy 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


and handsome free catalog. Whether uj 
dairy is large or small, write today. 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Bex 7052 Bainbridge, N. Y. 


Shave, Bathe and 


Shampoo with one 
Soap.— Cuticura 


Cuticura Soap is the favoriteforsafetyrazorshaving. 




















. 
| 89 Acres, Growing. Crops 
Furniture, 7 Cattle, only $2,200, in prosperous district, 
near village; good roads, city markets; 50 acres machine- 
worked fields, spring-watered pasture, valuable woodlot, 
estimated 40,000 ft. timber, 300 sugar maples, variety fruit; 
ood 2-story 10-room house, 11-cow barn, stable, — 
house, etc. Only $2,200, and to settie immediately, 
7 cattle, flock poultry, hog, furniture, full implements, 
sugar making outfit. hay, potatoes, buckwheat, oats, 
Details page 73 Illus. 
Copy free. STROUT 
150R Nasa St.. New York Ciry. 


vegetables included. Part cash. 
Catalog Bargains—many States. 
FARM AGENCY, 
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You saw it in the American Agriculturist 

















WANTED 


Railway Postal Clerks 


$1600 to $2300 Year 


MEN— BOYS 18 or Over 
Mail Coupon Immediately 
ig Opportunity for Farmers 
smeaprwoak NO LAYOFFS PAID VACATIONS © 





Gun ae ee ee oe oe oe oe ow oe oe ee 


Fe FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. W 208, Rochester, N.Y. 


Send me it charge, (1) & ines 
4 Railway Postal Clerk ‘Eramination 
Pd list of Government jobs obtai fe. a) Bend — S 


coaching lessons and tel] me how Slesttapeien 


Common Education Quiticiont a NQMC 2.000000 veccceccccceseccoscees Se cccedeccepedocesae 
Travel—See the Coun : 
Send Coupon Today -SURE 4 * Address sadusoetasevccets Sogsandocedoecosooasies beeen ohn ‘ 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets and Prices 


NEARBY VEGETABLES MORE 
PLENTIFUL 


HERSCHEL H. JONES 


UPPLIES of fresh, green vege- 
tables from Long Island and other 
nearby trucking sections are becom- 
ing increasingly plentiful in the New 
York farmers’ markets. Lettuce, ro- 
maine and spinach constitute the bulk 
of present offerings, but a variety of 
other vegetables are included. Follow- 
ing were the farmer’s market whole- 
sale prices on June 7: 
ASPARAGUS—Per dozen bunches, 
white, prime, best, $2.50 @ 2.75; fancy, 
few sales, $3; culls, $1 @ 1.25. BEETS 
Per bunch, 7@10c. BEET TOPS— 


Per crate (32 qts.), best, $1 @ 1.25; 
ordinary, 50 @75e. CARROTS—Per 


bunch, 5@6c; fancy, large, 7 @ 8c. 
DILL—Small, per bunch, 1@ 1%c. 
KOHLRABI — Ber bunch, 4@ 5c; 
fancy, large, 6c. LEEKS—Per bunch, 





best, 2% @ 3c; fancy, large, 2% @ 4c; 
small, 2@2%c. LETTUCE—Per slat 
barrel, ay — 75 @ 2; fancy, $2.25 @ 

2.50; fair, $1.25 @ 1.50; crates (32 qts.), 
best, $1 @ : 25; fancy, $1.50; fair, 50 
@ 75c. ONIONS—Spring, per bunch, 
best, 24% @2'%c; fancy, young, 2% @ 


8c. PARSLEY—Per bunch, curly, 2 @ 
2%c. RADISHES—Per bunch, 2@ 
2c; fancy, 2% @ 3c; ordinary, 1%c; 
white tip, 1% @ 2c : fancy, 2 2% @ 2%c; 
white radishes, 2@ 4e. RHUBARB 
Per bunch, 2 @ 2%c; large, 2% @ 3c; 
fancy, few sales, 3% @ 4c. ROMAINE 
—Per crate, best, $1; fancy, large, 
$1.25; small, 50 @ 75c; per slat barrel, 
$1.25 @ 1.50; fancy, large, $1.75 @ 2; 
ordinary, $1. SPINACH—Crates (32 
qts.), 50 @ 75e. SPROUTS—Per slat 
barrel, 75c @ $1. WHITE TURNIPS 
—Per bunch, 3 @ 4c; few sales, 5c. 

New Jersey lettuce in crates of 24 to 
30 heads sold at $1.25 to $2 per crate. 
The first shipment of lettuce from 
Chester, Orange County, N, Y., re- 
ceived by truck last week, was of ordi- 
nary quality, leafy and not well 
bleached. It sold at $1.50 per crate 
of 24 

VEGETABLES IN BUFFALO 

Supplies of nearby grown new vege- 
tables in the Buffalo market are lim- 
ited chiefly to lettuce, green onions, 
radishes, rhubarb, spinach and aspara- 
gus. Mt. Morris asparagus. sold there 
at $4 to $4.50 per doz. bunches and 
75¢ to $1 per bu. Homegrown red rad- 
ishes, 15 @ 20c per doz. bunches; rhu- 
barb, 25 @ 40c per doz. bunches; spin- 
ach, 40 @ 65c. bu. 


STATE BERRIES COMING IN 

Strawberries from Milton, N. Y., 
Ulster County and other nearby State 
sections first appeared in the New York 
market last week. The first Ulster 
berries sold at 15 to 25c per qt. The 
first Long Island berries brought 22c 
per qt. Germantown berries are ex- 
pected about the middle of June. 

Warm weather caused a wide range 
in quality of receipts, most of which 
came from New Jersey and Maryland. 
Poor berries sold as low as 8c per qt., 
but the market for fancy continued 
good at prices as high as 26 to 30c. 


NEW POTATOES IN DEMAND 


South Carolina continues to be the 
largest source for new potatoes, with 
over 150 cars being shipped daily to 
consuming centers throughout the coun- 
try. In New York City there is a good 
demand for carefully graded new pota- 
toes properly packed of the right qual- 
ity. Prices range from $5.50 to $6.50 
per bbl. for fancy cobblers, poorer $5 
down, depending upon their condition. 

WHITE EGG MARKET WEAK 

The receipts of nearby white eggs 
continued considerable in excess of ac- 
tive demand last week. There is much 
more than enough to supply current 
needs and a decrease in the willingness 
of dealers to purchase for storage pur- 
poses is evident. The average ordinary 
qualities of nearby eggs are moving 
very slowly, and dealers generally seem 
willing to accept relatively low prices. 
The greater part of the miscellaneous 
receipts of small shipments were of- 
fered at a range of 28 to 32c, and the 
tendency toward the end of the week 
was for these average qualities not to 
exceed 29c, for the poorer qualities, 


lower. The latter part of last week 
Vineland shippers’ eggs of extra qual- 
ity could be had-at 36 to 37c, and lo- 
cally graded New Jersey eggs were 
offered at the same range. 

In the four principal markets of the 
country, the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture reported 3,549,642 cases of eggs 
on hand in cold storage, June 7, com- 
pared with 4,015,333 on the same date 
last year. The quantity of eggs in 
storage in New York City at this time 
exceeds storage stocks last year on the 
same date by over but the 
storage stocks in Chicago are consider- 
ably lighter now than at the same time 
last year. The U.S, report for storage 
egg stocks in the entire country June 1 
shows 243,000 cases less this year than 
last. The accumulations of eggs in 
warehouses have been gradually ap- 
proaching the unprecedented quantity 
stored last year. The feeling has been 
growing, therefore, that a larger part 
of the current production during the re- 
maining period, and abnormal surplus 


3,500 cases, 


ers immediately preceding the July 4, 
holiday. 

Express fowls sold at 23 to 24c 
per lb. 


LIGHT DEMAND FOR CALVES 


Calves both live and country dressed 
were weak and sold at irregular prices, 
due to hot weather. Dressed calves de- 
teriorated rapidly and to be sold at any 
price. Live calves dropped to $7.50 @ 
10 per cwt. for common to medium, and 
$11.25 @ 11.50 for prime. Spring lambs, 
live, sold June 7, per cwt., at: prime, 
$16.50 @ 16.75; common to good, $12 @ 
16.25; culls, $10.50 @ 11.50. 


HAY MARKET DULL 


There was very little change in New 
York Hay Market last week. Prices 
continue about the same with the usual 
shortage of No. 1 hay and liberal sup- 
ply of all grades of No. 2 down. Boat 
receipts have added to the supply of 
undergrades and these have moved very 
slowly. The reports from principal hay 








Quotations From 


The following are the prices 
eastern farmers sold on June 7: 








at which farm products of special interest to 


Eastern Markets 














Eggs, Nearbys (cents per dozen) New York Buffalo Phila 
New Jersey hennery whites uncandled, extras... iS @40 ‘oe enw 
Other hennery whites, extras.........cccccce 36 @ 37 a a 

Extra firsts beh $6004 604660 8eRbeS 30 @32 8@29 28 
PPPS ee TTT rere eee ee 0 Ee 25 
Gathered, whites, first to extra firsts eee. eveent jo «sess 
Lower grades . oe ecccceesees 2614 @27 ts cos 8 =——‘é 
Hennery brown extras. . eeee 235 se20 =i OOS 
Gathered browns and mixed. colors, ‘extras o6a8 29 @32 TOs 8=—=—=itn nes ww 
og eer TT er ere PT eT ————- =38—i‘<i‘~ rh rrohU0UCM 
Butter (cents per pound) 
Creamery (salted) high score................ 144 @39% See #83§8§=§=e hua 
Extra (92 score) oo S1 D 38% 10@ 41 39 
State dairy (salted), finest........... 8@38! B9@40  — ne weee 
Good to prime. ee 7@3T! 32@3B —s_ nweece 

Hay and Straw, Large | Bales (per iit U.S.Grades Old Grade Standards 
Timothy No. 2.. seseeecetouned $24 @25 $20 @21 $21 @22 
TT 2 Ms. 6.6 6 6% 6.060060 s DE seteeseee ZI@2ZSB occ 19@20 
te: «66 ke tint édkes hee abavengnes ae 6st OOO ; 
yy @ fg PPT Tree ee 25@26 #3} ecccce 21 @22 
Alfalfa, second cutting...............+.-. 28@2ZO =e ce eece 
Gat etvawNO. 2 .cccscce 10 wo eee 15.50@ 16 

Live Poultry, Express Lots (cents per lb. ) 

Fowls, colored fancy, heavy...........++eee- {@25 26 @27 27 @28 
Fowls, leghorns ar a peer aia 24@25 25 @ 26 
rr, i ee ' 2 bbe dee ee ese bbeea eo an O@55 4° 6@58 
re tae sbi eee ane bare »@M45 > sc eacig a 

Live Stock (cents per + satiialt 
Calves, good to mediuM.........6. sees eeeeee 9@i1 4@ll sw wccee 
Bulls, common tO BO0d. ...cccccccsccccsccssce ,. ol ee eee 
Lambs, common to g00d.......+.-eeeeeeecees 19@14 10@17 
Sheep, common to good ewes... ......-ee++e6- a 64th *«seek0s 
Hogs, YOrRers . occ ce cccccccccceccccccccs 7% @7% , ee 

should be forced into current consump- producing counties up-State are un- 


tion. To accomplish this, prices would 
have to be lower and a publicity cam- 
paign carried on among consumers to 
stimulate a larger demand. Producers 
should seek as far as possible to in- 
crease consumption in their own local 
communities. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS STEADY 

In spite of considerably increased re- 
ceipts of butter and an incre: using sup- 
ply of cheese, the wholesale prices for 
these products continue on a high level. 
The butter storage season is now in 
full swing. Nearly 1,000,000 lbs. were 
put into local warehouses last week, 
and the movement to cold storage is at 
the rate of 200,000 to 300,000 lbs. per 
day. The quality is excellent, but spec- 
ulative buyers are inclined to buy mod- 
erately in expectation of declines. 

Creamery extras, 92 score, continued 
at 38% to 38%c per Ib. the same 
price quoted last week, compared with 
35 to 35\%c per Ib. on the same date last 


year. 

American cheese, State whole milk 
flats, fresh average run, continue at 
22%c per lb., and held, average run, at 
28 to 28%c, compared with prices on 
the same date last year of 17% to 18c 
for fresh average run, 


BROILERS HIGH—FOWLS LOW 

The hot weather last week reduced 
the demand for fowls, but caused an 
active market for broilers. In spite of 
liberal supply of express broilers they 
sold well at steady prices. Colored ex- 
tra large, 55c; colored average 50 @ 
52c; colored small 45 @48c; White 
Leghorn fancy large 48 @ 50c; White 
Leghorn average 40 @ 45c; White Leg- 
horn small 25 @ 35c. There is always 
an especially strong demand for broil- 


favorable for the new crop and con- 
sequently there is some tendency to hold 
the old crop hay. 

NEW STATE REPORT ON FEEDS 

Dairymen and poultrymen will be in- 
terested to know that the State Depart- 
men of Farms and Markets began last 
week issuing a new weekly market letter 
on grain and feeds, which will be sent 
free to any farmer on application to the 
Department at Albany. 

This new report translates primary 
market quotations into delivered prices 
per bushel or ton in various freight 
zones centering around Albany, Og- 
densburg, Utica and Rochester, Syra- 
cuse and Buffalo. 

With such information the farmer 
ean check fairly accurately the prices 
charged him by his local feed dealer. 
A similar report is issued twice weekly 
in New Jersey by the New Jersey State 
Department of Agriculture at Trenton, 
giving quotations for various groups of 
shipping points in New Jersey. The 
New Jersey report is also sent free of 
charge on application. 

The publication of such complete in- 
formation as is contained in these State 
reports is impossible to the limited space 
available on this page. We, therefore, 
suggest that our readers apply to their 
respective State Departments for these 
reports. 

The tendency in future prices of grain 
has been downward during the last 
two weeks. The market for feeds has 
been very dull; linseed meal and cot- 
tonseed meal were weak. 


CASH GRAIN QUOTATIONS 


Cash grain quotations June 7 were as 
follows: 


New York: Corn, No. 2 yellow, 


$1.02%; No. 2 mixed, $1.02; oats, No. 2 
white, 56c; No. 3 white, 54 @ 54 Ye; or 
dinary white clipped, 53% @ 54 Ye, 

Chicago: Wheat, No. 2 hard, $1.11; 
corn, No. 2 white, 84 @ B4%e; No. 1 
yellow, 85c; No. 2 Fg, 85 @ 85 \%e; 
oats, No. 1 "white, 4 5% @ 45% 4c; No. 3 
white, 45 @ 45%c; No. 3 white, 43% @ 
45%4c; No. 4 white, 43% @ 44c; rye, 
70%c; barley, 60 @ 68¢. 


MAPLE SYRUP MARKET SLOW 


With warmer weather, the demand 
for maple syrup has become very slight. 
Commission sales at Buffalo are quoted 
at $1.50 to 1.75 per gal. for syrup and 
16 @ 18c lb. for light sugar and 10@ 
13c lb. for dark. N. Y. City quotations 
in wholesale market are $1.65 @ 2 per 
gal. for best syrup and 20 @ 25c lb. on 
sugar in 1 lb. cakes. 


RICHMOND, VA. GETS 1924 HOL- 
STEIN CONVENTION 


“The annual meeting of the Holstein- 
Friesian Association of America held 


at Cleveland on June 6 showed the best. 


spirit and was surrounded by the best 
atmosphere that I have ever seen at the 
national meeting,’ writes M. C. Bond, 
Secretary of the New York State Hol- 
stein-Friesian Association. 

All of the officers of the association 
were reelected. The four directors 
whose terms of office expired this year 
were reelected. Judge Peasely of Con- 
necticut was elected to take the place 
of W. D. Davidson of Avon, Pa., whose 
term expires in 1926. 

At a meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors, the resignation of E. C. Schroeder 


of Minnesota was accepted. R. E. 
Chapm of Batavia, N. Y., was elected 
to take his place. Mr. Chapin is a 
director of the New York State Asso- 


ciation, and is an enthusiastic worker 
for Holsteins, and, in fact, any progress 
in the dairy industry. Mr. Chapin owns 
a large herd, headed by the great bull, 
Colantha Johanna Lad VIII. With the 
appointment of Mr. Chapin, New York 
now has three members on the Board 
of Directors, the other members being 
H. B. Noyes of Kenwood and D. L. 
Armstrong of Watertown. 

Battle Creek, Mich.; Des Moines, Ia., 
and Richmond, Va., competed for the 
1924 convention. After considerable 
discussion Michigan withdrew and a 
vote of the delegates showed Richmond 
the choice. Therefore the 1924 meeting 
will be held in Virginia. 

Approximately 500 attended the ban- 
quet. One of the features of the enter- 
tainment at the banquet was the new 
film developed by the Extension Serv- 
ice of the National Association on Cow 
Testing Association work. 
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a YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 


-Bonded Commission Merchants 


358 Greenwich St., New York City 


WANTED 


If you have HAY and STRAW to sell 

write us for quotations and free Book- 

let ‘‘How to market Hay and Straw.” 
JOHN E. MURRAY, Inc. 

1658 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY,N.Y. 

















NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO (hewing,°'s..8i: 38 
Ibs., $1.25; 10 Ibs., $2.00. 
Pay when received, pipe and recipe free. 
FARMERS CO-OPERATIVE TOBACCO UNION, PADUCAH, KY 


FARMS—SUNNY SOUTHERN JERSEY 
Many bargains. Catalog JUST OUT. COPY FREE. Stocked 
and equipped. 
homes. FARM AGENCY, 54% 
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Landis Ave., VINELAND, WN. 4. 
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A Problem for the Women 


Brought Out at Egg Meeting Conference at Chicago 


ARM women are to have a part in 
the cooperative marketing move- 
ment. A conference to consider the 
marketing of eggs, the production of 
which has baal been in the hands of 
the farm wives, which was called by 
the cooperative marketing department 
of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, was held May 28 in the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. Representatives 
from farm bureaus, extension service 
and home economic departments of 
agricultural colleges and State bureaus 
i moshete of Illinois, Indiana, Michi- 
New Jersey, New York, Iowa, 
ftah, Missouri, Alabama, Tennessee, 
Kentucky and Texas were present. 
Recognizing the fact that the meet- 
ing held especial interest to the farm 
women, Mrs. W. C. Martin, chairman 
of the Home and Community Commit- 
tee of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, was nominated as chairman 
of the conference. 


Too Long Considered Trivial 


That the egg and poultry industry 
has too long been considered one of 
the trivial sources of farm income was 
the opinion of Mr. Walton Peteet, Di- 
rector of Cooperative Marketing of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
who opened the meeting. 

Aaron Sapiro, cooperative counsel of 
the Farm Bureau, who has had a large 
share in the organization of the Pacific 
Coast egg marketing associations, told 
of the results accomplished by those 
organizations. With $10,000 capital and 
the owners of a million hens signed up 
for a period of three years, the farmers 
of Petaluma Valley, California, organ- 
ized their cooperative marketing asso- 
ciation. Almost to a man these grow- 
ers had commercial flocks of White 
Leghorns, so that the standardization 
of flocks was unnecessary. The breed- 
ing of chicks was left to the few men 
who specialized in that line. The co- 
operative insisted that infertile eggs 
be produced, that regular collections 
and deliveries be made, that perfect 
grading be done, that attention be paid 
to the pack and that facilities for stor- 
ing eggs during flush seasons be made 
available. The association deducts one 
cent a dozen for purchasing capital 
stock, plus the selling costs. 

The association has extended its 
market across the continent to New 
York City, where Pacific Coast eggs 
have created a demand which pays a 
premium of from 2 to 4 cents a dozen 
over other fresh firsts in the market. 
This is in spite of the fact that Pacific 
Coast eggs are from 16 to 18 days old 
when they reach Eastern consumers. 
Because of the perfect grading and the 
reputation for fresh infertile eggs 
which they take care to retain, the 
trade is willing to pay that premium. 


Denmark Represented 


How Denmark, which has the oldest 
cooperative marketing associations, has 
met the problem of marketing eggs 
was discussed by Mr. C. L. Christen- 
son, of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economies, Washington, who has been 
studying cooperative marketing in Den- 
mark for the last two years. Twenty 
per cent of the egg producers in that 
country are members of the marketing 
organization. They sign a contract 
with local organizations to deliver all 
their eggs to the organization for a 

riod of years, and the locals have 
ike contracts with the national or- 
ganization which markets the deliv- 
eries. Most of the flocks are small 
ones of 75 to 150 hens, and the bulk 
of egg production comes from these 
small owners. During the last forty 
years Denmark has increased its egg 
exports eighteen times, until now. it 
furnishes 45 per cent of the total egg 
imports of the British Isles. 

_In Missouri the Farmers’ Associa- 
tion there has been marketing eggs co- 
operatively for five years, according to 

A. Cowden, of that organization. 
Their farmers are not on contract, but 
because of the better prices the asso- 
ciation is able to get for the eggs, it 
has experienced little difficulty in get- 
ting eggs to sell. Educational cam- 
Paigns on the commercial advantages 
of standardized flocks have been made 
Possible by State appropriations and 


have aided the movement considerably. 
There are at present 7,000 members, 
and last year 2,000 carloads of eggs 
were handled by the association, an 
increase of 50 per cent over the year 
previous. Eight cold storage plants 
are maintained, so that all eggs are not 
dumped on the market during the 
spring flush season. Markets have been 
extended until now Missouri eggs are 
sold on both coasts. 


The New Jersey Co-op 


How a different kind of problem was 
solved by the New Jersey Cooperative 
Marketing Association was told by Mr. 
J. Wetsel, President of the Atlantic 
Coast Association, which has been in 
operation over a year. Each member 


paid a membership fee of $10 plus 10,\ 9 PUSS RSS RSEREREEREEESESSSESBTeee 


JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 


Baby Chicks and Hatching Eggs 
50 Chicks $21.00 
‘Also R. I. Reds and Barred Rocks, White Wyandottes and White Leghorns at Attractive Prices 


Our birds have won seventy-two ribbons, including 18 first, 12 specials and 2 silver 
cups, at six of the leading shows the past winter. 


w PICTURESQUE POULTRY FARM, Box 71, Trenton Junction, New Jersey 
BETITIReaR Ree eaeemeEaaeaBwaawweaeeeew ee @ 


SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 


C-ertified by the-N. Y. S. Co-Op. Poultry Cert. Asso. 
H-usky, by coming from free range vigorous stock. 

I -mproved by careful selection and good breeding. 
C-hicks, which come from high productive stock. 
K-eep records up to the standard of their parents. 
S-trong, coming from stock of high constitutional vigor. 


cents per bird as working capital. Most | @ 
of the flocks were commercial ones no 


White Leghorns, so that the product is 
fairly well standardized. A sales man- 
ager with offices in New York City 
handles the merchandising of the eggs 
which are sold to both wholesalers and 
retailers under the brand name of Jer- 
sey Laid. A selling cost of 2 cents per 
dozen is paid by the members 

With so many summer resorts and a 
special hotel trade available to the 
farmers, it often happened that they 
could get better prices for their eggs 
by selling them themselves than by 
selling ——— the pool. They are al- 
lowed to do this if they continue to pay 
their share of the overhead, the 2 cents 
per dozen. This open-pool method 
has kept the members satisfied as prob- 
ably no other method would have done. 


The New York Survey 


Prof. James E. Rice, of the poultry 
department of the New York State 
College of Agriculture, told of a sur- 
vey which is being conducted in New 
York State to see just what they have 
to work .with. Not only commercial 
flocks, but every small farm flock is 
being included in the survey. 

“One of the most important things 
we have learned about cooperative 
marketing is that we should proceed 
cautiously and base our procedure on 
known facts,” said Mr. Rice. 


selling there should be organization for 
knowiedge, i. e., to make a thorough 
study of the production and marketing 
situation in ail states by poultry sur- 
veys. These will locate the sources of 
production and distribution, and will 
enable us to plan our campaigns on 
conservative lines. We may make 
greater speed by first thoroughly map- 
ping out our course.’ 

Recommendations that a_ general 
committee be selected to work out a 
plan for the marketing of eggs which 
would take into consideration the spe- 
cial needs of any a State or 
section; which would provide for local 
organization among owners of hens 
with State federation of these local or- 
ganizations and a coordination between 
the State organizations in the market- | 


ing of eggs were approved by the con- | 
State organization commit- | 4 


ference: 
tees are to be selected under whose 
direction campaigns to secure the sup- 
port of the farmers and their families 
of this movement will be conducted. It 
was recommended that inasmuch as the 
marketing of eggs has heretofore been 
left, in a majority of cases, to the con- 
trol of the women members of the farm 
families, that the women be given a 
dominant part in these campaigns. 


Possibilities are Enormous 


As pointed out by Mr. Peteet, there 
are no industries connected with agri- 
culture which can compare with the 
possibilities of the egg industry. Suc- 
cessful cooperative egg marketing must 
be built upon quality and upon finding 
markets where there is both the de- 
mand for and the willingness to pay 
for that quality. In the majority of 
homes, where it has been the egg 
money, the pin money of the farmer’s 
wife, which has bought the many little 
home comforts and conveniences, the 
egg marketing problem is a problem 
for the farm women to help solve. Wo- 
men have watched the big crops cf the 
farm organized for marketing. Their 
crop is next, 





“This | 
means that before organization for | 
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QUALITY CHICKS 


These Reduced Prices mean SAVINGS 


and big profits for you, because they are linked with Hillpot 


Quality—the highest quality in chicks. 
certainty of prompt deliveries of husky, 


You can order with © 


liveable youngsters, 


just as steadfast as ever to their good name and — 


3 sige setae & 


ir ices | have brisk ordering. Act prompt! 
Quatity hic * rite breed as you need. Se 
jet Eng your tee safe arrival of nid mone 


ter We oes 


cn =A We i 


SPECIAL MATIN 


"ER ER WE BE ists 


insure ‘ing as many 
ttt money k or registered 
Il count anywhere east of Missiesippl ver 


W.F. HILLPOT, Box 29, Frenchtown, N. J. 
Member International Baby Chick Association 








25 Chicks $11.00 


8 &88@2 8 @ 


100 Chicks $40.00 


Order direct from this ad. 








Strain of S. C. White Leghorns. 


It pays to keep utility stock which give the best production of the highest-class eggs. 
our blue ribboners from the New York State Production Show. 
Write for circular, stating your requirements and shipping dates preferred. 


L. H. ROBINSON, Genesee Valley Poultry Farm, Box 200, CASTILE, N. Y. 





Breeding pens eentain 
Let me quote you prices on the Genesee Valley 











100,000 JUNE CHICKS 


Hatched ar my pane upervuen from personally ceed & flocks of 1. laying, pure- 
ARIETIES 100 


bred fowls. 


WHITE BROwE. ‘e BUFF 2 PECEORNS .* 


BARRED ROCKS, REDS, A 
ware & BUTE ‘ROCKS, W’ 


H. WY. 
& BUFF ORP INGTONS, SILVER R WYAN 


HITE 
MIXED CHICKS FOR BROIL 


POSTPAID and full live delivery guaranteed. Get year order in guickly i 


H. B. TIPPIN, Box F, Findlay, Ohio (Member |. B.C. A.)—Only 18 hours from New York City 





ANDOTTES, Me oBoss 13 


Prices on 


TES 14 
3 PER 100 STRAIGHT 
it from this advertisement with full 








WHITE, BROWN 
BARRED ROCKS, 8S. C. 
Beene ROCKS, WHITE WYANDOT 
BUFF MINORCA 


free range. 





CHICKS $8.50 per 100 and Up reer aera 


OB. won eccceseccesecs $9.50 $45.00 
ANCONAS. MINORCAS. 12.00 - 57.50 
VES, .ccccccccccccccccccccee 13.00 62.50 
9.00 42.50 


S$ — 25, $5.50; 50, $10; 100, $20 
Hatched in the best modern incubators from good, vigorous, pure-bred, heavy-laying flocks on 
Carefully selected and packed to go safely. 


Prices on— 50 100 500 





Order right ‘trom this ad with full 
ou take no chance. 








White, Brown and Butt Wf Esgnorns - 
Barred Roc ks, Reds, Anconas 





Silver W yandottes - 


Postpaid to your door. 100% live arrival mossenent, 
ment, with full remittance. Best Bank Reference. 








remittance. Save time. No catalog. Reference: Citizens’ Ln ank. 
Instructions for raising late coe with each order. THE EAGLE NEST HATCHERY x F, 
UPPER SANDUSKY, OHIO Only 18 hours from New York City. 
150,000 JUNE CHICKS | *.23U° 
and Up 


Good, oo vigorous Chicks from pure-bred, selected, heavy- laying hens on free range and well 
cared for, insuring vitality of the Chic 


White Rocks, White Wyandottes, ‘Buff Orpingtons - 


MODERN HATCHERY, Box D, MT. BLANCHARD, OHIO 
Only 18 hours from New York City. 





Pri 1 
é- ere ao. $9.50 "00 $80.00 
650 1200 68.00 115.00 
7.00 13.00 63.00 195.00 


7.60 14.00 70.00 
Place your orders quickly, direct from aw advertise- 
You are not taking any chances. Circular Free. 





Chicks will reach you quickly. 








ATHENEON CHICKS REDUCED PRICES 


12,000 per week hatched from healthy, vigorous, pure-bred, culled farm flocks—the kind that are easy to 


raise—live, lay, and pay. 


AND ENDS— 


July prices t 
shipments C. 


of 


same. 
. D. 


Our ss re-order. 


AND SILVER WYANDOTTES, BLACK MINORCAS 
ooos Heavy B 
Mail your order now direct from this ad. 
Full count and live delivery guaranteed. 
ATHENS CHICK HATCHERY, Bex Y, ATHENS, OHIO 


There is @ reason. 


a ARIE’ Prices on— 50 100 300 500 
8. C. WHITE, S. AND R. C. ‘BROWN S LEGHORNS wecccccecvcsccsecees $5.50 $10 
BARRED ROCKS, ANCONAS, BLACK LEGHORNS.................++. 6.50 12 35 58 
ene CU EO aaa cc cances conned 7.00 13 38 63 
WHITE AND SILVER WYANDOTTES, BLACK MINORCAS........... 8.00 15 44 73 


reeds, 10 cents; Light Breeds, 9 cents each. 
Send check, money order, or registered letter. No 


Parcel post prepaid. Reference: Athens National Bank. 





CHICKS for June and July Delivery 


Our 19th Season producing good strong 
chicks from_heavy- laying streine. 8. C, 
White and Brown horns, $9.50 per 100; 


. Buff and Black horn: $10 | r 100; Barred 
X and White soaks. AA per 100; Anconas, Black 
inorcas, $11.50 per 100; White W: Jondotice, 

. O. Reds, $13 per Pr 100. Mixed, $8.50 


Order direct from this ad. We guarantee %% ive =e 
livery. Catalogue free. 
20th CENTURY HATCHERY 


Box R New Washington, Ohio 


BABY CHICKS 


We ship anywhere and pay parcel post 
charges and guarantee 95% safe arrival. 
Barred White and Buff Rocks, R. I. 
Reds; White, Brown and Buff Leghorns; 
White Wyandottes; Black Minorcas; 
Anconas; White and Buff Orpingtons; 
Mixed (odds and ends). Write to-day 
for prices. Prompt deliveries. 


E. P. GRAY, Bex 90, Savena, N. Y. 








CHICKS WITH PEP 


Big Reduction for June and July 
Our lively, vigorous chix from our Bred-to- 
Lay and ticificinaes hens, will pay ue 


d Jul h d 
odie. 7 Roa 4 weg ee White 


Wyandottes, 13c; Secpapens and Silver 
Wyandottes, I5c. Safe delivery. Postpaid. 
Illustrated Catalog Free 


HOLGATE CHICK HATCHERY, Bex A, HOLGATE, OHIO 
Hampton’s Black Leghorn Chicks 


Get my free circular before you order chicks—tells 
why the BLACK LEGHORN is the greatest layer 
and most profitable breed on earth. Write today. 


A. E. HAMPTON, Box A Pittstown, N. J. 





BABY CHICKS 


Hatched from strong and vigorous 
northern raised flocks of English 
White Leghorns and Anconas bred 
for high egg production. We guar- 
antee 100% live chicks on arrival. 
Postage PAID. Prices reasonable. 


Instructive Catalog and prices free on request. 

QUALITY HATCHERY, Box B, Zeeland, Mich. 

TIFF ANY’S SUPERIOR CHICKS 
THAT LIVE 


Silver Laced Wyandottes, White and Barred Rocks 
and 8.C. R.I. Reds 








Pekin, Rouen and Indian Runner DUCKLINGS 
| ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, R. No. 33, Phoenixville, Pa. 











Crisp in ~ PERFECTION 
the Cre am _ Oil Cook Stoves and Ovens 


with SUPERFEX Burners 


HE delicious crispness of HIS is the famous new oil range that has re- 
Post Toasties lasts after volutionized cooking with that ideal fuel— 
kerosene. The double-barreled, double-draft 


ilk is added. That’ : . 
prereeo pron _ — omndig Superfex Burners make cooking with kerosene 
eS a a oe eo more economical than ever and give you the 

cooking speed that could formerly be obtained 


body prefers them. 
only with gas. 


A special “body” and ture, . , , 
epee taee .. Gar Semmens This latest New Perfection has already been in- 


exceptional crispness, and their stalled in thousands of city houses and tens of 
thousands of country homes—and it was unknown 


own never-forgotten flavor ’ 

make Post Toasties distinctive. a year ago. It is unquestionably the ideal cook- 

That's why they are called Post ing range for all kitchens today. 

Toasties, not just “corn flakes.” .  Norangecancompare with it for convenience and 
+ cooking satisfaction. Every last bit of kerosene it 


Ready to serve in a moment, burns is turned into intense heat—there isn’t an 
iota of waste. It’s made of the strongest materials, 


no cooking, no preparation—a 
splendid source of energy-giving SS iseasyto keepcleanwith justa dustclothand is un- 
nourishment. A serving usually a\\ rear aN ai goer ggg 
costs less than a cent. ; AN 
You can obtain the pat- a "ny, 
Be sure you get Post Toasties. A\. “3 ented Superfex Burner 
A distinctive food—with a dis- \ only on a New Perfec- 
res : ~ he: . tion range. Dealers in 
tinctive name—in the distinctive ; most towns carry it and 


Yellow and Red package. will gladly demonstrate 
it for you. 
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Wy 
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| Post Toasties 


Improved CORN FLAKES _t 





Made by Postum Cereal Company, Inc, 
Battle Creek, Michigan | 


Postum Cereal Company. Ine. 
Battle Creek. roe oe 











r best results use ~ 


SOCONY KEROSENE | 





Long-Time Farm Loans 


This Bank has loaned to the farmers in New England, 
New. York and New Jersey over $25,000,000 and has re- 
turned to them over $137,000 in dividends. 
If you en rate your own farm or intend to purchase a farm, we are 
repared to make a long-time, easy-payment loan. Interest at 51 
Noro ayments semi- annually. Loans run for 33 years but cea be eaid at 
ledesal faire! borrowers’ option any time after 5 years. Local representative in x 


- 4 } » ner om strict. 
-ason write now for information 26 Broadway 


head! If you will need a loan this 
The FEDERAL LAND BANK of SPRINGFIEL D, MASS. 
Serving New England, New York and New Jersey 
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